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ON IMPRUDENT SPEAKING. 


“The tongue is a fire,a world of 
iniquity, it sets on fire the course of 
nature, and is set on fire of hell.” 

The design of this paper is not to, 
bring into notice what is commonly 
understood by false speaking, but a 
speaking of the supposed, or real faults 
or imperfections of absent persons, es: 
pecially in the presence of children.— 
There are evils, which result from un- 
necessarily speaking of the real, or 
supposed faults of absent persons, 
which are too seldom considered. 

First, it is a waste of precious time 

Time is wasted, when it is needless- 
ly spent: It is needlessly spent, when 
employed in needless occupations: 
And it is needlessly occupied, when 
we speak of the real or supposed fail- 
ings of others, unless obvious good 
will be the result. In all other cases, 
it is a waste of time; therefore wrong. 
Dr. Young, speaking of the precious- 
hess of time, says, 

“Part with it as with money, sparingly; pay 
“No moment, but in purchase of its worth; 
“And what its worth? ask death-beds,they can tell.” 

2. There is danger of exaggera- 
tion.—It is rare, if ever, we speak of 
the failings of absent persons, out of 
pure friendship to them and to truth. 
In speaking of the faults of those for 
whom we do not entertain sentiments 
of entire friendship, we are very liable 
to exaggerate their faults. A person 
may even do this unconsciously — 
Through the depravity and deceitful- 
hess of the heart, without meaning to 
do it, he may give it a coloring, which 
will amount to exaggeration, as it will 
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convey an ides that the fault is great- 
er than it really is. 

3. There is danger of misrepresent- 
ation.—What is related may come 
through several hands; it may be too 
highly colored; & may come with de- 
signed, or undesigned additions; 
or some important part may be 
omitted: different words from the 
original may be used in the recital, 
which convey a different meaning; or 
the same words may be used in the 
recital, which convey a different mean- 
ing; the same words may be used,and 
yet, in a different connexion, empha- 
sis, or manner, convey a different idea 
from what was intended. Also, by 
the omission of some circumstance, or 
circumstances, which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the subject, a very 
different construction will be put upon 
the language and conduct in question. 
And we find it true, in fact, by some 
means or other, that scarcely any re- 
port can go from one house to another, 
without some exaggerations or misre- 
presentations. Hence, the person 
spoken of is injured. He loses the 
respect to which he was entitled, and 
with it the influence among men, which 
otherwise he would have. 

If children hear such unsavory con- 
versation, they will imbibe strong ideas 
of the man’s unworthiness of respect, 
and will be likely to treat him accor- 
dingly. Andif he be capable of us- 
ing a good influence for his own ben- 
efit, it isso far lost by your imprudent 
speaking. The young. ha‘ine imbibe 
« will retain the sentiments you have 
unguardedly and ungraciously given 
them of the man, as long as they live. 
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And still he may be a man worthy of 
the high respect of all. 

4, It is injurious to those who ~ 
late, and to those te whom the relation | 
is made.—It dissipates the mind of 
such as are accustomed to such traffic, 
by tossing it about on every foolish 
and slanderous report, and away from 
subjects of permanent utility. The 
mind familiarizes itself with faults and 
crimes; and, by imperceptible degrees, 
loses the salutary influence of moral 
principle. And if the person slander- 
ed, (if I may call it slander, ) is capa- 
ble of exercising a good influence over 
the young, that influence is lost on 
them, as they have received from your 
recital, or loose conversation, a con- 
temptible idea of that man. They 
will carry to their graves such opinions 
of him as will effectually prevent their 
protiting by the best efforts he is capa- 
ble of making.—T ose who are at all 
acquainted with the power of preju- 
dice on the human mind, and especial- || e 
ly on the minds of children, can easily 
believe thegabove positions.—Those | 
prejudices, or preconceived opinions 
will be likely tofrow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength. 
And scarcely can a counteracting in- 
fluence be found, of sufficient power 
ever to eradicate those false impres- 
sions from their minds.—They will not 
be able to weigh in an even balance 
the foibles or the crimes of other men. 
They attend not to the various cir- 
cumstances and probable coloring of | 
the things, and make no allowances, |) 
which mature minds wouid probably 
make; but all with them is plain, es 
tablished truth, however venial or trivi- 
al the supposed foible or crime may be. 

Ii such is the general tendency of 
imprudent speaking on character, it |) 
must be mosé pernicious in relation to 
ministers of the gospel. A stigma || 
may be fixed upon.a minister, which 
will forever fortify the mind of a child 
against the truth he may preach, or 
good instructions he may occasionally 
give. Those early impressions are | 
durable as inscriptions in marble, and 
will havea baleful influence through 
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| life. However trivial a failing may 
be, if spoken of by those whom the 
‘esteem, in a sertous way, children 
; will consider it a crime, and the mip. 
ister unworthy of his office. I fspoken 
| of ina careless or ludicrous way, it 
| will beget, in the young mind, con. 
tempt, which will not only prevent the 
| reception of truth from that minister 
| “with all readiness of mind,” but all 
| his instructions will be heard, if heard 
}at all, with a sort of contemptuons 
| jeer, and they will treat him with 
scornful derision, wherever they may 
see him. 
Further—--Their unlogical minds 
will judge all ministers much alike. 
From the few of whoin they have heard 
what they judge criminal and con. 
temptible, they judge all other miuis- 
ters, and can early learn to cast a 
sneer of contempt upon the whole or 
der of the priesthood. 
| But the evil stops not here. They 

early learn to contemn the office itself. 
| The personal treatment of ministers 
and the estimation in which they are 
“held, considered in itself, is compar 
| atively of little consequence. But they 
| will associate the office with the per 
| sons holding it. And if they contemn 
| the office, it would be strange if they 
| did not religion, which characterize 
the office. Both would fall below 
veneration and serious regard. The 
almost vacant minds of children, wh 
| are all eye, and all ear, and who yet 
are intelligent, do, undoubtedly, take 
/more notice, receive more ideas, and 
retain more of what they hear, thanis 
' generally imagined: and especially, i! 
what they hear, is of the nature ol 
narrative, or of a slanderous character, 
which but too well accords with the 
tone of their depraved. natures. Be 
sides, children generally believe what 
| their parents say. It is all truth; they 
take it for granted; never call it in ques 
tion, and never examine for evidence. 

It follows, then, that parents espe 
cially, and all others, should be ex 
ceedingly cautious how they speak 
and what they say, in the presence ol 
children, concerning any person, but 
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AB most especially concerning those, who || it were utterly impossible for us to furs 
©Y@ minister inholy things. Lt isundoubt || nish any reply, other than that already 
Ci edly true, that many, who grow up | given, we should be bound, from the 
~ ddespisers of those that are good,” | state of facts, to take all for granted, 
coffers at religion, and at length be-|/in the case, and to act accordingly. 
come infidels, received their first un- || But we are not to suppose, because 
hallowed impressions in the family || God saw best, in his infinite wisdom, 
ticle, where the best should be made, || to make moral evil a part of his great 
and where the best are east/y made. || scheme of benevolent operation, that 

If, then, you wish your children to | therefore, he loves sin; nor because, 
be good citizens and good christians, || through sin, he has filled the world 
he extremely cautious how and what | with tears, and bleod, and death, are 
you teach them,—how and what you || we to suppose that he loves misery. 
ay in their presence. Attend to ‘the | An event may be desirable, all things 
philosophy of the human mind. The | considered, which in itself is infiditely 
young mind is easily susceptible of | undesirable. On the other hand, a 
impressions. And when they are ||event may be undesirable, all ‘igs 
mide, be they of whatever character, || considered, which in itself i is infinite- 
they are indelibly made. You are | ly desirable. It was infinitely desira- 
rming those young immortals for | ble, all things considered, that Christ 
| Wbohle, or ignoble deeds—for places of || should suffer and die; but it was in 
honor, or infamy—for j joy, or for sor- || ttsedf, infinitely undesirable. It was 
ow. QO! that the minds of parents— || also undesirable, a// things consider- 
YE all, to whom is committed the care |ed, that any power in heaven, or on 
lft children, might be duly impressed ‘earth should have inter posed to re- 
IS@vith a sense of their high responsibili- || lieve him from suffering and death; 
ary, ‘They are accountable to God for || but such an interposition would ix 
aBvhat their children become. It de- itself, have been infinitely desirable. 
reads on them, under God, whether || With the sufferings and death of 
hey be honorable or base. “Train || Christ, stood connected the glory of 
uy a child in the way he should go, ' God, and the salvation of a ruined 
ind when he is old he will not depart | world. Had Christ not died, the pur- 
irom it.” | poses of infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence would have been frustrated, and 
|an eternal night of despair and gloom 
| would have closed, with its unuttera- 
_ble horrors, upon the guilty race of 
‘man. Yet was the death of Christ 
| in itself considered, one of the most 
afflicting and awful events that heaven 
| and earth ever witnessed. [t is rep- 
| 
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For the Utiea Christian Repostory. 


REMARKS ON PROVERBS XVI. 4. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 


But here, again, the objection is 
aised, with somewhat of a different 
shade. Can God choose, and deter- 
mne that sin shall exist, as in his 
ew, best adapted to be made the oc- 


y, il | 
fasion of promoting the greatest good 
i 


resented as the fullest, and strongest 
| possible expression of ‘God's love to 
holiness, and of his hatred towards 
sin; and as the highest and brightest 
exhibition of his benevolence, that it 
| was in his power to make, either to 
| men, orangels. Ifthe event of Christ’s 
| death, had not in itself considered, 
| been an event infinitely undesirable, 
* is it nen as furnishing 


ter, 


if his kingdom, and yet, both consist- 
ently punish it, and be supposed to 
‘xercise an infinite aversion towards 
i? | reply, facts seem to answer this 
inquiry in the affirmative. Sin does 
‘ist; God punishes it; and in his re- 
vealed will expresses his entire abhor- 
ence of it. It is “that abominable 
‘hing which he hates.” But it is still 
itged, how can this be? I answer; if 





such wonderful evidence of the love 
of God? Why did the earth groan 
with agony, and the heayens hang 


e ol 
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around our guiliy world in the garni- |] chooses and loves, and not the pain 
ture of mourning? We have reason || of the process of amputation. ‘This 
to believe, that Christ himself viewed || he views, although he voluntarily sub- 
the subject somewhat in the light in || mits to it, with exceeding aversion 
which it has now been presented, from || and dread. We never infer that the 
what he said to Peter, at the time he || parent who corrects his child takes 
was apprehended by his enemies. || pleasure inits sufferings. He chooses, 
“Thinkest thou, that I cannot now eae all things considered, to ine 
pray to my Father, and he shall pre- || flict pain on. an object he tenderly 
sently give me more than twelve le- || loves. Neither do we conclude that 
gions of angels? But how then, shall |} the government, under the adminis- 
the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it || tration of whose laws the criminal 
must be?” Can we,however, suppose || suffers death, takes pleasure in exe- 
that God delighted in the sufferings of || cuting its subjects. ‘The public good 
Christ, because he saw these suffer- || is the grand object, and for this the 
ings necessary to promote the glory of blow is struck that takes the life of 
| 





his most holy name, and in connexion || the guilty. When we look at the 
with it, the highest good of his moral |! government which God exercises over 
kingdom? We know that the Father’s || the worlds he has made, in the appli- 
heart was full of the tenderest sympa- || cation of the principle which we have 
thy towards the suffering Savior, un- || attempted to illustrate, we can easily 
der all his trials, whilst yet, he gave | account for that which would other- 
him up to die, that through his death, || 

the greater good might redound to the | 
universe. So also, the existence 


wise look both dark and inscrutable; 
but this principle throws light about 
his throne, and irvadiates, with beams 
of glory, the mighty operations of 
his hands. That it does so, we shall 
now attempt to make appear. 
We have seen that God can, and 
often does choose events, all things 
considered, which he never does, nor 
never can choose, for their own sakes. 
| He did choose the death of his dear 
Son, considered in its relations to the 
good of the moral universe; but it 
would be little short of blasphemy to 
Ee that he chose his death for its 
! 
| 


sin, and the misery naturally attendant 
on it, is in itself, infinitely undesira- 
ble; and God can no more Jook with 
complacency on either, than he could 
take pleasure in the sufferings and 
death of his Son; but as these suffer- 
ings, in their relation to the good of 
being, but not in themselves, were de- 
sirable, so sin, whilst it is in itself in- 
finitely hateful, and never to be chosen 
for its own sake, by reason of its rela- 
éions, and of its being made the occa- 
sion of a greater good to the universe 
than could be promoted without it, 
may be brought into existence in pur- | 
suance*of the Divine will; aud that || that God should have chosen the ex- 
too, in perfect consistency with God’s || istence of sin, for its own sake, would 
hatred towards it, and his determina- | be ascribing infinite imperfection and 
tion to punish it. | impurity to his character; but to sup- 
Permit me further to illustrate the || pose that he chose the existence ol 
principle here projected, by a mo-j| sin, because he saw that it might be 
ment’s allusion to some events in || employed as the occasion of advanc- 
common life. The man with a brok- jj ing, to an infinitely greater extent, the 
en limb is informed that amputation || happiness of created being, than 
is necessary to save life. He sub- || could be accomplished without it, in- 
mits to what is acknowledged a great | stead of attaching imperfection of 
evil, in itself, for a regard to the good 1 blame to his character and govert 
of which he hopes it will be the occa- | ment, exhibits him as a most glorious 
ston. 7Tis the expected good that he | and benevolent sovereign, with his 


own sake, To say this, would exhi- 
bit him in a light of infinite cruelty 








and malevolence. So, to suppose. 
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heart alive to the highest good of his 
subjects, and tne energy of his wis- 
dom and power employed to promote 
it "Tis not to be doubted, unless 
we are prepared to undeify God, and 


discard the bible, that the existence 
of sin will be made the occasion of 


an infinite gain of happiness to the 
universe. Sin does exist. 


God respecting it; that it formed or 
did not form any part of his great 
plan of being and operation; we 
must, nevertheless, come to the con- 
clusion, that he has both the wisdom 
and ability to turn it to good account, 
so that, instead of frustrating his 
grand designs in creation, it shall but 
serve to promote them, and exhibit 
them to the view of his intelligent 
creatures, with increasing lustre and 
glory. ‘This must be so, or we come 
necessarily to the conclusion, that 
God was disappointed at the introduc- 
ton of sia into the system; and has 
been tinder the necessity of altering 
his plan of government, so as to 
adapt his operations to the contingen- 
ty of the case. But will it not be 
sufficient here to ask, how sin can be 
0 employed, as to further the origin- 
ildésigns of God in creation, if it 
did not form a part of those designs? 


ZAnd with what solemn force does this 


question address the mind, when we 
contemplate sia, in connexion with 
the great scheme of redemption, 
which awakened the consultation, and 
was settled by the purpose, of the 
ternal Godhead, before the world 
was? Under this aspect of sin and 
is relations, who can be unwilling to 
come, and with confidence and holy 
umph in God, put the whole system 
f natural and providential accom- 
Dlishment into his hands? And who 
vill not feel that the safety and glory 
of the universe is Tounded on the 
feat truth, that God “worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own 
wil? This places him upon the 
throne, and makes him the sovereign 
biter of the destinies of being, for 
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verse he has made. 









Now, sup- 
pose we, that it acquired its existence, 
either with or without any purpose of 
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time and eternity. And whiat fear? 
Hie is wise in counsel, benevolent in 
purpose, and efficient in operation. 
| His regard to hime »f must lead bim 
to seek the highest good of the uni- 
This good is 
'one and indivisible with the security 
| and promotion of his own glory. We 
| have the same assurance, therefore, 
i that this good will be accomplished 
|and maintained, that we have, that 
| Ged will maintain the rights of his 
throne, and will never give his glory 
'to another. Under this view of 
things, if we make the Lord our 
| trust, and with a cheerful and child- 
| like submission, commit ourselves in- 
'tohis hands, we never need fear the 
| ravages and desolations .of sin. God 
| will do all things well. He has his 
eye and his heart fixed upon one 
| 





grand object; and that object is the 
| greatest possible good of being. His 
| high and holy attributes are constant- 
‘ly employed in making all things bear 
| upon that object, that the glory of his 

holiness may be made to shine with 
|increasing lustre and brilliancy, in 

the view of his intelligent creation. 

It is objected; But tn the operation 
of this system of things, by reason 
of the introduction of sin, | may fall 

a victim to endless wrath and suffer- 
_ing. No danger, if you are willing te 
jbecome what God requires. His 
purposes are not of the nature of a 
| blind and dreadful fatality. He has 
| told us to work out our salvation, for 
| that he works in us, both to well and 
‘todo. If we are willing to comply 
| with what God requires, and in re- 
| quiring, has told us we are able to 
| perform, the fact that sin exists, and 
‘that we have sinned, will prove no 
injury to us. “Tis impenitent con- 
tinuance in sin, that exposes us to 
danger, not the mere fact that the ex- 
istence of sin, as an event, formed a 
'part of God’s great plan of opera- 
| tion. With this fact, not one of our. 
| responsibilities stands connected. 
That things should be so, God deter- 
mined. But for our own sinfulness 
we are accountable. Our acts of 
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choice, however brought about, are || designs to promote through the exis¢. 
our own, and cannot, in the nature of || ence of sin. Now, to find fault with 
things, be the acts of another. When, || this part of the divine procedure, is 
therefore, God holds us accountable, || nothing less than an attempt to dic- 
not for what He has done, but for || tate the Holy One. | 
what we do and feel ourselves, who We have already seen that God 
must bear the blame of our final ruin, || was under no obligation to create any 
if, in the face of remonstrance, reproof, || being, but as it was his own pleasure 
warning, invitation, and the tender || to do so. And will it be denied, that 
expostulations of the dying love of | it was entirely with himself to deter- 





But, after all, says one, 1 am ex- 
posed to perish, by reason of this 
system of things; and this would not 
have been the case, if sin had not 


create? and with what capacity for 
enjoyment or suffering, and what ex- 
tent of intellect and moral feeling? 


He 


has created man with certain 


Christ, we yet persist in sin? mine what orders of beings he would 


existed. But, my dear friend, sin || powers. Will any one say, that he 
does exist; it will be but a poor plea, | might not, if it had pleased him, 
that you will be able to make before || have graduated the human species, 
God, in the last day, when you shall || by many degrees, higher or lower on 
come to offer, for vour voluntary con- || the scale of moral and_ intellectual 
tinuance in sin, and as the cause of || being? Has he not the divine pre- 
your exposure to eternal wo, an ob- || rogative of so creating and governing, 
jection to the divine administration, || as he shail think best adapted to ex- 
that implicates both his wisdom and | hibit his glorious attributes? 
benevolence. Most lamentable will || he is infinitely wise and good, must 
be your condition, ‘when in eternity || we not suppose that he would have 
you shall find, that sin was your de-|interposed, and prevented the exist- 





And if] 


light, at the very time that you charg- 
ed God with folly, for having made 
it a part of his infinite plan of benev- 
olence and mercy. If vou think it a 
matter to be lamented, that sin ever 
entered into the world, and death by 


| 
ence of whatever he foresaw would 


‘tarnish the lustre of his name? And 
do we not, by finding fault with the 
present system of things, undertake 
both to decide what he ought to have 
done to promote his own glory, and 


sin, your views on the subject differ || also, to declare him disappointed and 
widely, as facts testify, from those of || frustrated, by the state of desolation 
the infinitely wise God. And is it |; and ruin that he finds spread ont 
not strange, that under the influence || around his throne? How afflicting 
of such feelings, you should contri- || would such a view of Godas this be,to 
bute, by your voluntary continuance || abenevolent mind! Contemplate him 
in sin, so largely to multiply the evil | now, a moment, in the light in which 
which you profess to deplore? | our subject exhibits him. As the uni- 

Let it never be forgotten, that, al- || versal Lord, he formed the plan of 
though God saw best, all things con-|| creation, with a view to a never-end- 
sidered, to make moral evil a part of | ing eternity. His object in this plan, 
his plan, he does not thereby express | could, of necessity, have been none 
any approbation of it; nay, he views | other than the richest and fullest ex- 


it, and- must forever view it, with | hibition of himself. Ht was necessa- 








sentiments of fixed and entire ab- I ry that there should be subjects to be- 


horrence; so that whilst he chose, 
all things considered, that it should 
exist, he yet, in itself considered, 
hates it with a perfect hatred. 
not sin that he chooses and loves, but 


the good of the universe, which he | 





Tis | 





hold and admire thisexhibition. These 
subjects it was his prerogative to cre 
ate, with such powers, and under such 
circumstances of being, as_ to his 
view, in the successive periods of mo- 
ral existence and government, should 
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Universalism irreconcilable with Facts. 


be best adapted to bring out his whole 
character. Seeing the end, from the 
beginning, his omniscient aud omnip- 
otent energy pervaded, from the com- 
mencement, the whole systeny¥ of be- 
ing, in its eternal progression. All 
possible events and changes were 
present to his view, before the wings 
of an angel had moved upon the air 
of heaven, or man in innocency had 
inhaled the sweets of Paradise. No 
state of things, therefore, was possi- 
ble to any part of creation, that 
had not entered. into the counsels of 
the Eternal, that had not passed the | 
ordeal of heaven, and which the infi- | 
nitely wise One did not determine to | 
be both best and necessary, in its re- 
lations and connexions, to the highest 
interests of his moral empire. 

Under this view of the character | 
and government of God, we can look | 
upon all evil, both natural and moral, 





@ with a soul-sustaining confidence, that 


it will be so controlled, as to promote 
aricher, and higher good, than would 
otherwise have been possible. And 
whilst we see puny mortals setting up 
lor something, under the very face of 
heaven, and rebellion against the Al- 
mighty running high through earth 
and hell, we. know that the eye of the 
Eternai Watchman saw the whole 
rom the beginning, and that its opera- 
ions and influence are circumscribed | 
by the lines which were drawn by his 
infinite wisdom and_ benevolence. 
What a distressing gloom; what an 
ippalling darkness would pervade the 
ace of things, and rest upon our eter- 
tal prospects, to suppose that a single 
‘vent had taken place, under the gov- 
‘tmment of God, that did not, origin- 
ly, enter into any part of his grand 
heme of wise and benevolent do- 
ing? If he has been taken by one 
iurprise, why may he not be taken by 
nother? And who, under such a 
view of God, would not be ready, 
rarfully to apprehend, that in some | 
iread and unsuspected moment, the | 
hrone may be taken by surprise, and | 
lhe joy of earth and heaven be anni- | 











| 
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man is there, who does not feet safe 
and happy under the sentiment which 
Watts has beautifully expressed, in 
the following stanzas? 


‘‘Chained to his throne a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men; 
With ev'ry angel’s form and size, 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen. 
His providence unfolds the book, 
And makes his tounsels shine; 
Each op’ning leaf, and ev’ry stroke, 
Fulfils some deep design.” 
R. J——. 
( To be continued. ) 
= IIe 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
UNIVERSALISM IRRECONCILABLE WITH FACTS 
One of the great evils of the apos- 
tacy is seen in that disposition which 
| blinds men to the light of divine truth, 
and Jeads them to believe almost any 
thing, rather than the plain dectara- 
tions of scripture, taken according to 
their natural and obvious import. 
Light is come into the world, but men 





| love darkness rather than light. Hence 


it is, that various opinions are receiv- 
ed, and endless controversies maintain- 
ed upon subjects, respecting which the 
fullest information is given in the word 
of God. Among the most important 
questions, in which mankind are con- 
cerned, is that which relates to the 
existence and duration of future pun- 
ishment. Of this question the sacred 
oracles afford a clear decision. Yet, 
strange to say, it is a subjett of con- 
troversy, and one upon which it is 
necessary to employ argument. 

Not only the plain declarations of 
the bible, but the evidence of facts 
may be brought to bear upon this ques- 
tion. Several facts might be mention- 
ed, which, on supposition that the 
doctrine of universal salvation is true, 
admit no satisfactory explanation. 
When the prophets, Christ and the 
apostles delivered divine truth, they 
excited violent opposition among those 
whose deeds were evil. If, then, 
Universalism is a divine truth, iow 
are we to account for the fact that it 


tilated? But what friend of God or || does not produce the same virulent 
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enmity among wicked men, now, as || taught it so clearly, that no reasonable} 


when taught in ancient time? Or, || doubt can be entertained concerning 
rather, since men are pleased with || its truth. But time need not be spent 
the idea that God will not eternally || to prove what Universalists themselves 
punish sin, why did they anciently || maintain. ‘They insist that their doc. 
hate the teachers of this doctrine? || trine is among the most indubitable 
In the apostles’ days truth excited || truths of revelation. They likewise 
the fears of the impenitent, and caused || contend that universalism is in itself 
them to cry oat “what shall we do? || rational. For the sake of argument 
“Why, thea, if Universalism be truth, || this will be admitted. We will sup- 
is noalarm produced under the preach- || pose that if universalism is a doctrine 
ing of it now? ‘Phe doctrines of the | of the bible, it is equally a dictate of 
apostles brought multitudes to repen-|| reason. We know at least that no 
tance and to the practice of godliness, | truth is contrary to reason. 
but no such eifects attend the preach-|| We next observe that evidence 
ing of Universalism at the present | tends to produce conviction of truth. 
day. If, then, this doctrine be the |} Our minds are so constituted that we 
same which the apostles taught, is there || believe a proposition because it is evi- 
no difliculty in accounting for the fact, || dent, or because it is supported b 
that such different results have follow- || some kind of proof. Evidence is the 
ed the preaching of it in ancient and | proper ground of faith. The degree 
modern times? | of our assent to any doctrine should be 
But I shall confine my attention to || regulated by the degree of evidence 
a particular fact, which [ have not yet |} with which its truth is evinced. But 
mentioned. Before I proceed to state || unhappily we are often influenced i 
this fact a few things will be premised. |; matters of faith by our interests an¢ 
If the doctrine of universal salvation | feelings, or we incline to believe many 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


be a truth, it is one of the most impor- || things merely because they are agreea 
ble to our wishes. Every day fur 
nishes proof of this remark. It is as- 
tonishing to observe how easily men 
are brought to believe things whic 


tant truths of the word of God. ‘This | 
position is too evident to need proof. | 
It is farther evident, that universalism | 
produces a great practical effect. | 
Wherever it is believed, its influence || suit their feelings, and how difficult it 
is visible in the lives of meh, especial- || is to convince them of the truth of: 
ly in the course which they pursue || sentiment to which their interests ar¢ 
relative to their eternal interests. If|| opposed. Blinded and led astray b 

then, Universalism is an important || interest, how frequently do they tak 

truth relating to the eternal destinies || that side of a question against whic 

of men, and tending to influence them || evidence vastly preponderates. 

upon the great subject of salvation, | Evidence and interest may conci 
and if God has designed that we should || in their influence on the understanding 
velieve it, he has doubtless revealed it || or they may counteract each other 
ia the most clear and convincing man- | When they concur, or when both it 

ner. For there would be awful ha- || cline a person to believe a proposition 
zard in receiving this doctrine and | they cannot fail to produce a strong 
suffering our practice to be influenced || degree of faith. But when they coun 
by it, if its truth were involved in the || teract each other, one or the other wil 


smallest degree of uncertainty. But || prevail according to their relative i 
God never intended that we should | fluence. A person may be compelled 
hazard any thing by believing his || by the force of evidence to believé 
word, or that we should venture our || contrary to his wishes. But it woul 
everlasting concerns on a doubtful be impossible to bring a man to be 
question. We may be assured, that || lieve a proposition against the unite 
if He has taught this doctrine, He bas | influence of his own wishes and dee! 
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Universalism irreconcilable with Facis. “s 


sive evi idence exhibited to his under- | 
stand ing. | 
1 || 

Now in considering the doctrine of |) 
universal salvation an alternative sof 
presented to our minds. Either this | 
doctrine ts true, or it is false. But) 
whether it is true or false, a fact offers 
itself to be accounted for. In account- || 
ing for this fact, we must have regard | 
: . o. | 

fo the circumstances under which it H 
e . e | 
exists. We may suppose the doctrine 
} 

1} 

|| 

1} 





true, or we may suppose it false. If 
the fact is possible and natural on one 
supposition, and impossible on the 1 
other, then that supposition which ex 
hibits the fact as possible and natural |! 
istruth, while the other is error. A || 
hypothesis which cannot be reconcile sd | 
with a known fact ought not to be ad- 
mitted as truth. 

The fact will now be stated. Avast 
majority of those who have the bible | 
in their hands, and examine it for them. |) 
selves without note or comment, do || 
believe in the absolute eternity of fu- | 
ture punishment, while a comparative- || 
ly small number embrace Universalism. | 
The majority includes a great multi- 
tude of the impenitent c lass of people, 
who would rejoice if they could be | 
on that all will finally be saved. 

f whatever characters the minority | 
a be composed, we cannot conclude 
that they are free from the blinding | 
influence of their wishes. | 

Now let usstippose that the doctrine 
question is true. ‘The circumstan- | 
tes under which the fact exists will 
hen be these:—The doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation suits the interests and | 
eelings of the great mass of mankind; 
heir unde rstandings naturally assent | 
0 it as rational; and it is so clearly } 
revealed in the bible, that not one rea- 

onable doubt of its truth can be enter- ] 
hined. Under such circumstances | | 
he fact that universalism is not gen- 
tally believed is unaccountable, and | 

ithout# miracle would be impossible. | 
That mankind should continue from 
| 











ie to age to reject a truth against | 
wir wishes, against the plain dic- 
ates of reason, and against the most 
tonvincing evidence of scripture ex- 
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hibited to their view, would be an 
anomaly in the inteilectual world, 
which could find no parallel and admit 
no explanation. 

But if we take the supposition that 
Universalism is false, the cireumstan- 


| ces attending the fact are these; the 


doctrine suits the feelings of the great 
mass of menkind, but the word of 
Ged plainly teacltes that it is false. 
The fact under such circumstances is 
exactly as might be expected. Tuk- 
ing into consideration the principles 
above stated, and reasoning a priori, 
we might come to the conclusion that 
some would cherish the pleasing idea 
of universal salvation; while others, 
overpowered by the force of evidence 
| would believe contrary to their wishes, 
Men love the darkuess of error rather 
than the light of divine truth; and since 
the languas ge of the natural heart with 
reference to futurity, is, “speak un- 

us smooth things, prophesy deceits,” 
We need not wonder if they seek de- 
lusion with fatal success. 

The doctrine of eternal punishment 
in a future state, is generally received 
wherever the bible is known. By 
what means has this sentiment pre- 


| vailed? A solution of this question 


can be found only in one or the other 
oftwo ways. Either the doctrine is 
taught in the word of God, or else it 
is the invention of men, and has its 


| origin in the selfish feelings of the hu- 


man heart. ‘Thecharaeter of the doc- 
trine forbids the latter supposition, 
Men, it is true, often employ their in- 
genuity to support doctrines not found- 
ed in the bible; but they | ever attempt 
to pervert scripture from its obvious 
meaning in order to make it convey 
a sense which they dis'tke. And 
were it possible for a set of men to be 
found so singular, that they would at- 
tempt to impose a falsehood upon the 
world, which had no tendency to ad- 
vance their own popularity, influence, 
or interests, it would be impossible for 
them to effect their design, and bring 
the great body of a community to em- 
brace a false doctrin’ against their 
feelings and against the dictates of 


10 


date s'*e 





book, which not only contains no such 
doctrine, but which every one might 
see teaches the contrary. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
QUESTION. 
Is it supicrous to multiply meetings 
i @ TIME OF REVIVAL! 


Thirty years ago, religious meetings 
were confined to the Sabbath and pre- 
paratory lectures, and occasional mee- 


Our church- 


In the pre- 


and his church. 


But where the 


Question. 


their own understandings. Least of | great overturn in this respect would 
all could this be done by means of a! be needful, if the Spirit should be 
‘poured out on a place where’a mee- 
| ting on a week day had been deemed 
It is to be feared indeed, that 
these meetings often degenerate, in a 
cold season, into mere formality; but 
we must hope that some attend on 
them because they love them, and sigh 
and cry in truth for the returning light 
of God’s countenance, and for the dis- 
plays of his glory. 

If several weekly meetings are al- 
ready held in a society, is it desirable 
/to add many more to the number, 
tings in remute parts of religious socl- || when the Spirit is poured out? It is well 
eties. Ministers of the gospel, at least | known that this is a prevalen: practice; 
in the Congregational order, did not |; and we apprehend we are liable to be 
preach publicly and from house to | 
house, on secular days. 
es had few social meetings for confer- 
ence and prayer; and meetings for in- 
quiry, where anxious souls might re- 
ceive appropriate examination and in- 
struction, were unknown. 
sent favored period—an age of revi- 
vals—a set time to favor Zion, minis- 
ters and christians better realize their | 
obligations. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘They who watch for |} 
souls do not imagine that their whole \ 
duty is discharged, when they have | 
delivered their message in the sanctu- |) 
‘They have compassicn on the 
multitude that are hastening to ruin, | 
and they go out into the high ways 
and hedges to compel them to come 
in. Christians begin to realize, that 
ahey have something to do for Christ 
They meet, to be- 
come acquainted with each other; to 
take counsel together; to co-operate in | 
their christian duties; and to present 
their united supplications before God. 
The meetings for church business, for 
benevolent objects, and for devotional 
exercises, take up no inconsiderable 
portion of théir time. 
meetings are useful, a spiritual mind 
will count it time well spent. 

As the practice of holding occasion- 
al meetings prevails extensively, even 
in times of no special attention, it is 
the less necessary to establish them 
when an awakening commences. 


| 


misunderstood, if we express doubts of 
Many circumstances 
also concur, to render this course al- 
most unavoidable. 
special influence, and are more willing: 
ly and entirely devoted to labors for 
| the salvation of souls. 
and trim their lamps, and inquire what 
the Lord will have them to do. 
have also, in common with others, ¢ 

creat desire to witness the state and 
progress of the work, to know who is 
awakened and who rejoices in hope 

a desire which may be holy, or a mere 

ly natural curiosity,or a mixture of both 

| Whatever be the motive, it prompt 

many to attend social meetings, and ta 
wish for their multiplication. 
where sinners in great numbers are a 
wakened, they are very anxious for in 
struction; perhaps more anxious fo 
strong emotions, which are usually ex 
cited by preaching, exhortation, and 
the other exercises usual in public as 
From all these inducement 
it has been common to have numerou 
meetings of various kinds; in some ¢é 
ses, every day in the week, and eve 
two or three in a day. 


its propriety. 


Ministers feel the 


Christians rise 








Inquirers at 


constantly hurried from one assemb! 
to another; or if intervals are allowed 
they meet with ministers, or exhorters 
or private christians, who convers 
with them on their spiritual state, a 
keep their minds and feelings in com 
tinual agitation. 
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how many meetings im the week are 
beneficial, or what portion of time it 
is advisable to allotto them. We are 
fully convinced, however, that they 
are often too numerous for the profit 
of the hearers. In some places, more 
may be beneficial than in other places; 
and more at one time and less at an- 
other. It will convey barely our lead- 
ing idea, to say, that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should deem one or two 
lectures or conferences in the week, 
and one meeting for inquiry, quite suf. 


Question. mF 


“We pretend not to Judge precisely, {| labor in vain, and spend their strength 





iv 


for nought. Their strength too will 
be proportioned to their day of duty, 
far beyond ordinary expectations.— 
They that water will be themselves 
watered. imparting divine truth con- 
tinually, it will flow to them as a liv- 
ing stream. ‘They will net want for 
subject, or matter, or expression. Their 
meuth will be opened, and their heart 
enlarged: and they will forget the 
days, when the insensibility and per- 
verseness of their hearers, joined with 
the deadness of their own hearts, re- 


| duced them to straits, and almost sup- 
| 
| 


¢ Bficient for awakened persons. As pro- 
»@fessors should not attend meetings for || pressed both thought and feeling. 
l inquiry, and as they have an appro- || We object, because we believe that 


3 priate duty of their own, let them hold | || numerous meetings are unprofitable, 





dl meeting for prayer, and wrestle with 


both to awakened sinners and to chris- 


fBGod while, their pastor presses divine }, _tians, and pfejudicial to a revival. 
‘SMtruth upon inquirers in a personal in- || We indulgp this opinion, founded as 
l-Bterview. we-think, on the constitution of human 
’e@ We protest against the inference, || nature, and formed deliberately after 






which some may suppose can be fair- | 
y drawn from these remarks. Wedo 


some opportunity for observation. 
Religion is a reasonable service, 


h 
| 













ot object to the consumption of time | 
n religion, fof the sake of having it 
evoted to worldly affairs. We be- 
ieve, that when sinners are first rous- 
dfrom fatal sleep, and think on eter- 


and is built on a knowledge and con- 
viction of the truth. Much is declared 
|in the bible of the importance of 
' knowledge,wisdom and understanding. 
| Sinners are converted by means of the 
nal things, they can have little heart | truth as it is in Jesus. When they are 
or the most lawful concerns of this || first awakened, they have every thing 
orld; and that when they are op- || to learn. The Spirit teaches them on- 
pressed with a load of cuilt, they may | ly through the medium of truths al- 
ometimes be altogether incapable of | ready revealed. Why not then afford 
tending to their avacations. Yet we | | them every possible opportunity to re- 
hould always inculcate the duty of| ceive instruction? For this plain rea- 
roceeding in their ordinary duties and || son, that such a course overcharges 


in 


oncerns, as far as practicable; for the || and confuses the mind, and renders 
foul is not confined by them, and the || instruction partially or entirely useless. 
€X@hind may be composed rather than |} A hearer should take nothing upon 
anG@indered. We do not object to fre-|| trust; bring all he hears to the test of 





the divine oracles. He must, there- 
fore, have time to peruse in private his 
long neglected bible. He must have 
isure and retirement, that he may 


went meetings, from a fear that reli- 
ion will be exalted out of its proper 
lace. Tt is impossible that we should 
ink more highly of the concerns of | 
lesoul, and of the things of God’s || calmly read his bible; that he may 
ingdom, than we ought. We donot |} begin his first addresses to the throne 
biect, because we fear that ministers | of grace; that he may examine his 
il have too much labor to perform |} heart, and try his ways, and ascertain 
il true ministers will love to spend |} how he feels when alone with God. 
nd be spent for Christ and the salva |} With the instructions of the public oc- 
nof mens especially when they jj casion, there is much also to excite 
ave daily evidence that they do not |] eMotions and animal passions; espe- 
















































; 6 Remarks on 


cially when numbers around him are | 


trembling like himself, and all that | 
hope in God are unusually solemn and 
ensaged. He needs frequent er 
tunities of ascertaining what effect re- 
mains when the exciting causes are re- 
moved ; when the tumult of feeling is | 
over; when he places himsell singly 


in the blaze of the divine perfections 5 | 


and when he approaches, alone and 
for himself, the cross of Christ. 

He may need the assistance of a 
minister of the gospel to explain the 


scriptures, to detect delusions and mis- | 


his doubts, and direct 
Hence the utility, 


takes, to solve 
him in the way. 


| 
} 
] 
i 

| 
I} 


y || 
| 
| 


not only of public preaching, but of | | 


personal conversation. But the appli- 
cation must be made deliberately 5 his | 
heart must be searched in scnaaes 
he must know whether his new feelings 
abide, and 


3 s 3. . ; . 7 
spring up like a living | 


they are unusually engaged 


Anythingarianism. 


for more important duties. What ean 
be so important to a christian—to his 
growth in grace, or his usefulness—ag 
familiarity with his bible and his 
closet? Itm: iyseema harsh judgment, 


\if we express our belief that these are 


often neglected when the christian is 
al: alive for meetings. And we do not 
assert that it is always so, or even fre- 
quently. But we believe there is in 
the practice of going every day to so- 
cial religious exercises, a strong ten- 


| dency to such neglect. Christians feel 


because others are fervent; they are 
affected by seeing the excitement 
among sinners; they feed upon these 
passing enjoyments; and they imagine 
in. their 


Lord’s service. But these scenes fill 


'and engross their thoughts, and sym- 
pathies and emotions constitute their 


spring in his heart, in secret, in various | 


situations, and day by day. He must | 
therefore change the scene. He must 
retire for contemplation, and draw 
wisdom and instruction from the foun- 
tain. It is an evidence of but slight 


| 
| 


impressions, when little disposition is |, 


felt for careful perusal of the scriptures, | 


and personal converse with God. A 
person appears not to be digging deep, 
to lay his foundation on a rock, when 


he strongly inclines to spend much of | 
and | 


his time in hearing and seeing ; 


fervor. And we believe it possible 
that they should actually have less real 
converse with God, and know less ot 
a holy walking in his fear, than at 
other times. But if they are consis- 
tent, and proportionally more alive in 
private as well as in public, still they 
also can easily hear more than they 
can digest, say more than tends to edi- 


| fication, and finally lose real gracious 


bas but little desire to search his bible | 


and his heart. 


For the same reasons, we would rot 


ply the same persons with frequent 
private conversation. They 


their case requires. They 
sions, 


hortations excite feeling without profit- | 
ing the soul, 


Multiplied meetings are injurious to | 
meetings for 
praver, for conference, or for hearing. | 
the word, they may be so frequent as 
to dissipate their minds also, and, 


profe ssors. Be the y 


should 
never want the instruction or direction 
should not | 
be suffered to dissipate their impres- 
without affectionate warning. || 
Neither should incessant-inquiries per- | 
plex their minds, nor perpetual ex- | 


{ 
{ 





feelings in the external excitement of 


| the occasion. 
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REMARKS ON ANYTHINGARIANISM, 


The treatise on Anythingaria, im 
the number for December last, having 
just come to hand; and finding sever 


val things therein which correspon 


exactly with my country and my pr 
fession, while other things display 
remarkable ignorance of both; an 


being willing to admit the title of Any 


| thingarian, in its fair and true mean 
‘ing, though I must estee:n it rathe 


uncourteously bestowed, I am anxious 
as a faithful son of a country which # 


_love, to throw a better light upon it 


real character. The descriptio 
which I thus endeavor to correct, ! 


| evidently the production of a foreign 


strange as it may seem, create a distaste || er, and his few opportunities of bette! 
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knowledge, may probably excuse his | 


ignorance of us Anythingartans. 

The peo} o then of that happy | 
coumry, with Calvinists well as | 
with all others, are in favor of the 
doctrines of sovereign grace, and with | 

| 
} 
| 
| 





as 


Arminians as well as every where 
else, Insist upon its being our duty to | 


work out our own salvation. They 
think well of Episcopacy, in its gen- 
uine character, speak well it, do! 


not altogether condemn forms of pray 
er, and approve of confirmation and 
ordination by the Bishop. They 
think well of Presbyterians, love | 
their people, and admire their order | 
and government. ‘They respect and 
love the Congregational system. “Phey | 
feel and express a high opinion of | 
the purity and orthodoxy of the Bap- | 
tist churches, are almost willis 1g to go! 
into the water with them, but lament | 
their exclusive communion. They | 
admire and love the Methodists, feel | 
it a privilege to join in their meet-. 
ings—to say Amen to their prayers, 
and earnestly exhort awakened sin- | 
ners to press forward. 
no objection to say thee and thou 
with Quakers, and always esteem it a 
privilege to think and converse about 
the Light within. . They mourn un- | 
leiznedly over the evils of a sectarian 
spirit, and admire and pursue that 
love which “suffereth long and is kind, 
which vaunteth not itself, which re-| 
joiceth in the truth, which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth alt | 
things, endureth all things, which ne 

| 

| 


ver faileth.” 

We often think well of two oppo-| 
site schemes of religion, in that sense 
in which Preshyterianism and E:pisco- 
pacy are esteemed opposite; and | 
books defending these so called oppo- | 
site schemes, are almost equally pleas- 
ing to us, if writte n, as they may be, 
and sometimes are, in the spirit of the | 
sospel. 

We believe that holiness consists— | 
hot in disinterested benevolence, for | 
we find no such term in the bible, but | 
in havine the same mind as was in| 
Christ Jesus. If this be called disin- 











Remarks on Anythingarianism. 


H thouchts to us 


They have | 
| But when we s 


jection to the term, for when not 


far. 





en 


if 


terested benevolence, we have no ob- 
abu- 
sed, we deem it a beautiful one. So 
that when God commands us to tear 
him, we wish to fear him. When he 
arrays before us the terrors of hell, 
we wish to be deeply sensible of those 
terrors. When he commands us to 
fly fxom the wrath to come, we en- 
deavor to do so. When he: proposes 
eternal holiness and happiness to us, 
we seek to acquire the warmest ardor 
in their pursuit. When he 
scends to entreat us to be reconciled 
to him, we adore and wonder, and 
strive to obey; a - the most horrid of 
» by any possibility, 

remaining at exiraiat with him. And 
all these things elowing ji in their place, 
render delightful to us, throueh his 
spirit, the desire to praise and glorify 
him altogether in our bodies and souls 
which are his. 

We are often in tremor, lest the 
doctrines of the bible, holy and per- 
fect as they are, should be carried too 
We should not have this tremor, 
were the preachers glorified spirits. 
see and know that they 
are essentially the same as ourselves, 
and when the experience of all ages, 
and above all, of the bible, teach us 
how strongly man is prone to evil, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the danger; 
nor, seeing it in all its capacities of 
sin and ruin, can we do otherwise 
than shudder at it? 

When we happen in astrange place, 
and find a minister with whose preach- 
ing, Calvinists and Arminians, Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Quakers, are all well 
pleased, because setting aside their 
peculiar dogmas, he preaches in the 
demonstration of heavenly love and 
power, the doctrine of Christ crucified, 
enforcing the great essentials in whieh 
they all agree, and perpetually recur- 
ring to the bible as his standard. And 
the congregation increases rapidly and 
by their fruitsthey are known, that 
they have been and still are with Jesus. 
We unfeignedly rejoice; and we mourn 
that such ministers are still so exotic 


conde- 


- 


A 
i Oo 


amongst us and pray for, and antici- | 
pate the day, when such shall be ail 
the shepherds of the Lerd’s fold. 

We are wonderfully pleased with 
an anecdote of George Whitefield. 
It is related that preaching once in | 
the tabernacle, he suddenly cast up 
his eyes tow arde heaven with all that 
holy fervor of which he was so sub- 
limely susceptible, and after a rever- 
ential pause, cried al loud, Father 
Abraham, are there any Methodists 
in heaven? No. | 
No. | 
No. | 

| 
| 
| 


°c 
acc. 


Are there any Epis- 
Are there any Pres- 
byterians? Are there any Bap- 
tists? No. &e. Are there any 
Christians, Ah yep-—tle aven is full of 
Christians: for in “Christ Jesus, there 
is neither Jew nor Greek,bond nor free 
male nor female, but we are all one.’ 
Or, as [ would interpret it “Our so- 
ciety here consists of all those from 
every nation, who have “feared God 
and worked righteousness,” who have 
been washed in the blood of their Re- 
deemer, and guided by his spirit, and || 
clothed in his righteousness—and all 
the jarring names and tempers of earth || 
are banished from us forever. | 
Yet, that we may not be misunder- | 
stood. | would here add, that while we | 
altogether disapprove of those tempers, | 
we have no objection to that diversity 
of names, the various lights of the same 
heavenly trath, which, from the = 
stitution of their nature, strike with va- | 
rious force upon different men, vatur- | 
ally, and in our opinion, very benefi- } 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I's 

| 


copalians? 


oe 


| 


——— 





cially, lead to different associations. 
This discordancy, in its proper ehar- 
acter, is but one of opinien, on minor 
points. fn every thing that is essen- 
tial, there may be, and there often is, 
a most godly and affectionate concur. 
rence. 

excites perhaps more powerfully t han 
any oiler secondary cause which God 
is pleased to use, to love and to good | 
works: and the spirit of mutual fee oe 
and tenderness, which is blooming en | 
the goings forth in its m: ijesty of the | 
simple word of God, is one of ‘the f; inte | 
est evidences to us, that his Spirit | 


That difference in suc h case, 


still striving with man, and stil! con- 
guering and to conquer. 





Remarks on Anythingarianism. 


Such are the people of my country, 
The sundry other characteristics given 
of them by D D, are quite foreign to 


THE F 
us, and satisfy me, that D D has stil op 
much to learn on this subject. His 
ignorance indeed might be tairly assu. . 
med from the name which he has given WI 
us, did he not tell us, that it is only gj 20 
proposed until a better can be found, @)p°'se 
But it seems strange to me that he has quick 
never yet heard our true name; for itgperce 
is and has long been well known, and and - 
corresponds exactly with the idea up- th 
on which he expatiates, that it proba- | unc 
bly will eventually swallow up all pilgri 
others. Ofthis Lam probably morel Ar 

| thoroughly persuaded than he is, andi* SU! 
| probably desire it much more ardent- hay 
ly, as indeed I naturally may; for what well 1 
true child of my country, would not Lh 
desire to see every soul a catholic" ! 
Christian. pelist, 
A catholic Christian, as far as T un-gpicl 
derstand aright the laws of my coun- Ar 
trv and the spirit of my people, is one much 
who embraces every thing that is tru- elist 
ly scriptural in every denomination, 5k 
and re jects every thing that is not so, id o 
Who may be an Arminian or a Cal- L 
vinist;_ an Episcopalian or a Presbyte- ket 
rian; a Congregationalist, a Methodist, @ Ar 
or a Baptist; a Lutheran, or of the re-gR°s 
formed Dutch church, with nearly. iffy 4 
not quite equal propriety: and who list 
does unfeignedly love and admire hisg'"« 
brethren of all these descriptions, while #' 2" 
they live up to their several profes- he d 
‘ions, and hold tothe Bible with prayer, jad : 
as their sole authoritative standard. on 
PAS 


These lines are very hastily sketch- 
ed, and I by no means pretend to have 
done justice to the title which I as- 
sume, or to the glorious people whom 
it designates. But, independently of 
the detects of her children and of the 
assaults of her enemies, my country 

till flourishes and will flourish—and 


| hac 
being 
xcee 
PDO! 
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all nations shall flow unto her until the i 7 
salvaticn of our God shall be comple- Ar 
ted. vhic] 
“And the Spirit and the Bride say, loon 
Come. And let him that heareth say, #¥* 
Come. And let him that is athirst ff ov 
come. And whosoever will, let him pa 
take the water of life freely. CC. 9 W 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER HL. 


While Thoughtful thus went on with 
i moderate pace, I observed another 
person coming after him, with a 
quicker step; and as he drew near, I 
perceived that Thoughtful knew him, 
uid addressed him by name: 

Th. How is this, neighbor Ardent? 
| understood that you had gone on 
pilgrimage long since. 

Ardent. Oh, my friend, I can never 
be sufficiently thankful that I am here. 

have been greatly deceived, and 
vell nigh lost forever. 

Lh. How did that iiappen? did 
jou not take directions from Evan- 
gelist, and receive a book from him 
ihich contained a map of the way? 

Ard. Yes. But I did not pay 
much regard to the directions of Evan- 
relist, nor to the book which he gave 
ie; for, to my shame be it spoken, I 
id not relish either. 

Th. From whom then did you 
ke directions? 

Ard. From Mr, Blind-guide. Ue 
joes about you know, through our 
ity and its suburbs, imitating Evan- 
list, and urging people to go on pil- 
mmage. Soon after I had heard 
Wangelist preach, and began to feel 
he danger of remaining in our city, I 
lad an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
blind- guide, and was much_ better 
leased with his preaching. So, after 

had resolved to go on pilgrimage, 
ting dissatished with the directions 


i Evangelist, which appeared to me | 


\ceedingly discouraging, ! took an 
pportunity of speaking to Mr. Blind- 
uide, from whom T hoped for some- 
hing more agreeable. 

Th. And what did he say to you? 
Ard. He told me that the doctrines 
thich Evangelist preached were 
loomy and discouraging, and that 
was no wonder that the inhabitants 
‘our city disliked them. He said, 
lat Evangelist gave such directions 
S were adapted to prevent people 


from setting out on pilgrimage, and 
likely to drive them to despair. And 
indeed, this was just as I had myself 
thought of them, aud so I listened to 
him the more readily. S6 he told me 
that there was @ way into the way, 
which was both easy and safe; and 
| that he could furnish me with a guide 
called Repeutance who would accom- 
pany me as far as] had need of him. 
‘Then he called one to be my guide, 
whose. name I afterwards learned was 
False-repentance. So | thanked him 
for his kindness and set out. My guide 
then conducted me through a by-path, 
up the hill of Sedfish-sorrow, in the 
| neighborhood of Mount Sinai, and led 
me toa village which he called Peace- 
in-believing near the townof Morality, 
into which I entered by a gate which 
was called the gate of Experience. 
but I have since learned that the true 
name of the village is l’alse-peace, 
and of the gate Delusion. Here my 
| conductor left me, telling me that I 
was now in the way into the way, and 
advising me to remain here for a sea- 
sen at the house of Mr. Self-conf- 
dence, with whom he assured me I 
should spend my time very agreeably. 
Sol remained at the house of Mr. Self- 
confidence for some time, in company 
with many others, who, like me, had 
set out on pilgrimage, but who seemed 
to be well satisfied for the present 
with having gone so far. At length 
I thought I would return privately, for 
a short space, to our city to attend to 
some affairs which I had lett abruptly 
in my haste to depart. So I returned 
to my house, whence I had gone out, 
and found it empty, swept and gar- 
nished. Then I sent and invited 
seven of my old companions, more 
leon than myself, who came and 

















welcomed my return, with great cor- 
diality, and spent the evening with 
me in drinking and making merry, 
and in scoffing at pilgrims, and ridi- 
culing the warnings of Evangelist. 
After they were gone and I had re- 
tired tomy chamber, and was endeav- 
orn to compose myself to rest, one 
| rudely burst in upon me, and cried 
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with a voice of thunder, *Where art 
thou, Ardent’? IT knew by his voice 
that it was Conscience. though I had 
not seen him since | had 

solved to setout on pilgrimage. And 
as his voice had always appeared ter- 
rible to me, so now it was far more 
terrible. fle then set before me the 
foliy and wickedne s of my pust life, 
in such a manner as | bad never seen 
it before. Ife reminded me of my 
former resolution to go on pilyrimage; 
and threatened me with the 
of the Ning, if [ tarried another day 
in the city. So [spent the remain- 
der of the night in great ; 
mind, and as soon as it was licht I 
opened the book which Evanvelist had 
given me, but which [ ha’ long neg- 
lected, hopit ng to find 
alleviate my distress: 
sentence that met my 
following: Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out 
my h: ind,asd no man regarded; but ye 
have set at nouzht all my council, and 
vould none of my reproof; [ also will 
laugh at your calamity, 1 will mock 
when your fear cometh.” This 
greatly increased my for it 
seemed to seal my condemnation. I 
then wandered out into the streets, 
scarcely knowing whither I went, till 
whom should [ meet, but Evangelist 
himself. Atthe sight of lim my con- 
fusion was increased, and | dis- 
posed to avoid bim. But the thought 
occurred to me that probably he 
could tell whether it were eee oo late 
to set out on pilgrimage; and that the 
certainty of death would not be worse 
to me Jhan my present fearful appre- 


he wre 


vengeance 


somethi ng to 
but the first 
eyes Was the 


distress: 


Was 


hensions. 
up to me; and having told him where 
I had been, and what I 
he told me that I did indeed deserve 
to be cast off; but he advised me to go 
to the gate. to throw myself down at 
the feet of him that ke ‘pt it,acknowledge 
my guilt, and submit myself to his 
disposal. Accordingly I did so; and to 
my surprise and joy, Goodwill said to 
me, “Him that cometh to me T will 
In no wise cast out.” Andso I am 


ess in the Ninet 


avony of 


So [stood still, ti) be came | 


had done, | 


nth Century. 


| here, a monument of mercy. Oh, 
| how vile Lam! how astonishing it is 
that Tam not now in the pit! 

So saying he sung as follows; 


“My crimes are great, but don’t surpass 
The power and glory of thy grace; 
Great God, thy nature hath no bound, 


| 
| 
| So let thy pardouing love be found. 


Oh wash my soul from every sin, 
And make my guilty conscience clean, 
fere on my heart the burden lies, 


| And past offences pain my eyes. 


Against thy law, aga 


lips with shame imy sins confess 
inst thy grace; 
Lord, should thy judgment grow severe 
| lam condemned, but thou art clear.” 
So they went on, conversing togeth- 
er and sometimes reading in then 
books, till they came to a place where 
stood a little shed by the road side, 
under which sat a man in the same 
dress which Evangelist wore, but ofa 
younger look, and less gravity of coun- 
tenance, and before him lay a number 
of books — rese mbling those | which 
Evangelist had given to the pilgrims. 
On seeing the pilgrims, the man whose 
name was Plausibie, rose up and came 
out to meet them, with a smiling coun- 
tenance; and bowing to them, said, 
*. Your servant, gentlemen! I 
perceive by your garb that you are 
‘pilgrims. Tam traly glad to see you. 
I am stationed here by the Lord of the 
way, for the accommodation of pil 
srims. My business is to furnish 
them with correct copies of the King’s 
statute book. Those you have, were 
farnished, I presume, by him that 1s 
called Evangelist. He is a good man, 
and means well, but is not very et 
lightened. If you will give them to 
me, [ will give you more correct cop- 
ies instead of them, made bv very 
worthy, learned, and excellent men. 
Th. We did indeed receive our 


copies from Evangelist, and we have 
not discovered any thing in them but 
what is worthy of the King; and we 
are not inclined to part with them. 

| Pl. But you surely would wish 0 
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have correct copies. You doubtless | be of some use, but it is not necessary 
wish to know what the King has in- |! for pilgrims now. If they have the 
deed commanded, that you may in all) new, they have all the instructions * 
things walk according to his will, and | ‘the Prince Immanuel, and the writing 
meet his approbation. If you have an | ‘of the scribes who were immediateky 
incorrect copy, and do according to} taught by him. 
what you find written therein, you will | Th. But I remember that the Prince 
do wrong while you think you are do- || Immanuel commanded men to “search 
ing right. | the scriptures,” meaning those which 
‘Th. That is true. Itis indeed im- || had been written before that time; and 
portant that we have correct copies. | that certain people were aft erwards 
But we are not yet convinced that our | ‘highly commended, because they 
copies are incorrect. If you can | searched the same scriptures daily, to 
make it appear that your copies are | see whether what they heard was true, 
more correct than ours, we may be || I am not yet prepared to renounce the 
willing to exchange. | authority or despise the use of those 
Pl. The copies we now make use || scriptures which were thus spoken of 

of, are only translations from the lan- || by the Prince Immanuel himself and 
guages i which the King’s scribes || his intimate friends. 
wrote. And ifthe copies from which || PZ. But if you do not choose to 
vour translation was made had been || part with. your old books, at least be 
correct, the translation is very defec- | | persuaded to take each of you one of 
tive. ‘Those whe made it did not well | | my copies. You will find ‘them very 
understand those languages, and they || useful, I assure you. They were 
have translated many passages wrong || made by men of great learning and 
in order to favor their own sectarian |} abilities. 
notions. And besides, the copies } Ard. Had we not better take them, 
they translated from, were not correct. brother? if they do not prove useful to 
Learned and excellent men, of mod- | us, they can do us no harm. | 
ern times, have made a thorough ex-|| Th. [ see so many parts left out, 
amis ration, and have found a great and so many alterations made, that I 
number of errors in the common cop- | Suspect there is some design to de- 

| 

| 

1 














es. Tcan furnish you with an Im-|| ceive us. I have understood that the 
proved Version, made from a cor- || King’s corporation circulate none but 
tected copy, on which you may de-|| such copies as we have. And there 
nend. are as learned and good men belong- 
Ard. Brother, had we not better || ing to those corporations as any in the 
make the exchange? I should be|| world. They would know, if there 
sorry to depend upon an old and | were any important defects in those 

| 

| 








correct copy, When we may have an || copies, and would not circulate such 
as were materially incorrect. I am 
disposed to have nothing to do with 
any of these pretended improved ver- 
sions. 
Pl. But if you are displeased with 
the omission of which you speak, I 
have other copies in which there are 
talled the new testament, many alter- || no omissions. They are only improv- 
tions were made. ‘Then he said, || ed translations made from the same 
Th. This book does not contain | original copies as those which you 
ill that ours does. Why is so much || have. Here is one made by John, ~ 
Tit omitted? Itinerant, a famous pilgrim, which i 
, Pl. The new testament contains || in high esteem among his ie 
‘ne faith of Pilgrims. The old may || He made this translation on purpose 
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improved one. 

Th. Let me look at one of your 
books. 

So Plausible gave him one; and 
/ turning it over a little he perceived 
that the part called the old testament 
vas noi in it at all, and in the part 


3 








$2 


to avoid some of those gloomy doc- 
trines which your copies teach, which 
are so dishonorable to the Lord of the 
way, and so discouraging to many 
pilgrims. And where he could not 


willy avoid them by altering the | 1y) that Juba had engaged to demon. 
translation, he has explained them || strate, “that the Jews were not to di- 


away by his notes. At least, be pre- 
vailed upon to take one of these. It 
1s much more agreeable to many pil- 
grims than those you have. And, in- 
deed, those you have can never be of 
much use, for you can never under- 
stand them. 

Th. I have not yet discovered any 
doctrines in my book which appear to 
me dishonorable to the Lord of the 
way, nor otherwise than comforting 
and encouraging to the true pilgrim. 
{ say again, I am disposed to have 
nothing to do with these pretended 
improved versions. Come, brother, 
let us be going. Goodwill said to me, 
“take heed that no man deceive 
you.” TI think it safest not to listen 
to this stranger. He bid me, moreo- 
ver, to “search the scriptures.” 

So saying, he opened his book, and 
read towards the close of it; “Jf any 
man shall add unto these things, God 
shail add unto hie the plagues that 
are written in this book: And if any 
man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book 
of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are written in 
this book.” 

So they left the man, and went on 
their way. 


Erraia.—In Chapter II. page 40, at the 
bottom of the 2d column, insert “strong 


hope in his mind. So he went” 
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JUBA’S DEMONSTRATION DEFICIENT. 


Messrs. Eprrors. 


fam in the practice of keeping Sat- 
urday evening as holy to the Lord; 
but I have not beea able to plead any 
thing more than presumptive evidence 


| any given day, as belonging to thé 





Juba’s Demonstration Deficient. 


‘in favor of this practice. 


| the Jews. 
H (inthe first No. of the Repository, vol, 


|| vide their time from evening to even. 


'e $9 . . 
| ing,’ my attention was particularly ar. 
After reading what he has 


} rested. 
| wriiten, and attending to the diagram 


he has turnished, Lam still obliged to 


| 
| content myself with uncertain inferen 
ces on this subject. 

| This I trust would not have beep 
|| my present condition, had Juba fur 
| nished the demonstration he promise 

| to the christian public. Whatever is 
| demonstrated is invincibly “certain; is 
| proved beyond a doubt: But to me 








/no such proof appears in Juba’s com 
munication. 

He says, “in the 27th verse of my 
text you will perceive that the Lor 
directed Israel to begin to keep thi 
day of atonement on the ninth day 
|| of the month at evening; and to enc 
it at the commencement of the even 


ing o! the tenth day.” 
} 


1 








It is here allowed that the day o 
atonement terminated at the com 
mencement of the evening of the tent 
day. Qn this point we have no con 
troversy. But to which end of the 
day did this evening belong? Jub 
thinks it does not belong to the firs 

part of the day; which is readily ac 
|, ceded. 
| Place it at the first part of the da 
| and his conclusion is undeniable: viz 
'| that no part of the tenth was observe 
as the day of atonement. But can li 
| demonstrate that the Jews did ne 
speak of the evening which followed 


| day, though they considered it as ¢ 
| longing to th next day? 
| ‘This is the manner of speaking it 
New England, among those who 0b 
serve Saturday evening as holy time. 
The evening immediately precedin 

the Sabbath, they call Saturday eve! 
_ ing, though they consider that evenin| 


|to be a part of the Sabbath: An 


Evidence of 
this nature I had supposed might be 
derived in part from the example of 


Consequently when I saw 
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Juba’s Demonstration Deficient. 


speaking of the evening following, the 
Sabbath they call it Sabbath evening, 
although they consider the Sabbath as 


terminating at the commencement of 


that evening. If such was the prac- 
ce of the Jews, “the ninth day at 
evening means the evening which fol- 
lowed the ninth, but which was actual- 
ly a partof thetenth day. Juba may 
conjecture that it is not probable they 
were in the habit of speaking in this 
confused manner, because they had 
not the same reason for this practice 
which exists in New England: viz. 
they were not (that we know) divided 
in sentiment as to the day to which 
any particular evening properly be- 
longed. But if this reason did not ex- 
st, can he demonstrate that no other 
reason existed, which could originate 
he practice of speaking thus? If he 
cannot, I am unable to see how he 
can demonstrate “that the evening did 
not precede the day to which it be- 
onged.” 

Being still left to presumptive evi- 
dence, I do yet presume to think, that 
jor some reason, unknown to us, they 
were in the habit of speaking of the 
wening that followed the ninth day, 
a belonging to that day, when in re- 
lity it was the commencement of the 
tenth day. 

This is in a high degree probable 
irom evidence in our possession that 
heir day terminated at the commence- 
nent of the following evening, as Juba 
n his henest sentiments thinks the 
lay of atonement terminated. See 
Judg. xiv, 18. “And the men of the 
‘ity said to him on the 7th day before 
the sun went down, what is sweeter 
‘han honey, and what is stronger than 
i lion?” 

Does it not appear that the riddle 
ust be expounded before the sun 
went down that it might fall on the 
‘eventh day of the feast? Neh. xii, 
i). “And it came to pass, that when 
ihe gates of Jerusalem began to be 
dark before the Sabbath, I com- 
manded that the gates should be shut, 
ind charged that they should not be 
‘pened till after the Sabbath.” 


|| Mark 1, 32. 33. 
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“And at even, 
| when the sun did set, they brought un- 
'to him all that were diseased, and them 


i that were possessed with devils; and 


| all the city were gathered atthe door.” 


On this Sabbath our Saviour met 
with a man in the Synagogue, posses- 
sed of an unclean spirit, whom he 
healed by the word of his power. 

It is evident from the narration that 


the people were fully convinced by 


this miracle of the ability of Christ to 
relieve their unfortunate friends wko 
were either diseased or possessed of 
unclean spirits: but not considering 
|themselves at liberty to perform the 
-labor of conveying them to Jesus on 
the Sabbath, they waited till the set- 
‘ting of the sun. When the restraints 
of the Sabbath were removed, all rush- 
‘ed forward with their unfortunate 
| friends, to avail themselves of the bles- 
| sing they expected at the hand of the 
_ Saviour, 
| Iam fully persuaded that some will 
_ still consider the above, with other tes- 
| timony as strong presumptive evidence 
| that the Jews did “divide their time 
ifrom evening to evening; and will 
\therefore still indulge the belief, that 
for some reason they were in the habit 
of speaking of the evening that follow- 
ed any given day as belonging to that 
day, when in reality they regarded it 
'as belonging to the next day. 
| ‘This will enable them to reconcile 
‘the two verses quoted by Juba, from 


' Leviticus; since the tenth day com- 


1 


| menced, with the evening which was 


‘nominally the evening of the ninth, 
-and terminated at the commencement 
of the following evening. 

| In this way we may regard the day 


‘of atonement as consisting of the 


tenth day, and not of partsof the ninth 


and tenth. 
| Having only designed to show that 
the christian public are no! to consider 
| themselves as possessed of demonstra- 
‘ble evidence in favor of Juba’s senti- 
| ments, but have only presumptive evi- 
| dence against presumptive evidence 
| I shall add no more. 

S. E 


4e 
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| and that he had not studied to please 
AN ORDINATION SERMON. | 
| 
| 
| 


men. He calls them to witness that 
he had known nothing among them 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified; 

AVC | that he had preached the doctrines of 
ceit fully. || grace, clearly, and fally, in all their 
These words occur in the following bearings, and in all their consequen- 
connection: “Therefore seeing we || ces; that he had honestly and faithful- 
have this ministry, as we have re- | ly declared the whole counsel of God, 
ceived mercy we faint not; but have | without disguise and w ithout reserve, 
renounced the hidden things of dis- In this respect his conduct had been 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, || entively different trom that of the false 
nor handling the word of God de- || teachers, who had crept in ameng 
ceitfully; but, by manifestation of the | them, and stands a pattern for all the 
truth, commending ourselves to every || faithful ministers of the Lord Jesus, in 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” | all ages. And happy are those minis- 
Paul had preached the Gospel at | ters of the gospel, who can truly adopt 
Corinth with much success, and had || the language of the apostle, and say, 
founded a large and flourishing church. '| “Therefore, seeing we have this minis- 
In his absence from them to preach || try, as we have received mercy we 
the gospel in other places, that church i faint not; but have renounced the hid- 
had fallen into the hands of other men, f den things of dishenesty, not walking 
of a difierent spirit. The attachment || in craitiness, nor handling the word 

| 


j 
' 
| 


II. CoR. 4. 2. 
Nor handling the word of God de- 


j 
} 





of its members to the pure and sim- || of God deceitfully; but, by manifesta- 
ple truths of the gospel had been || ton of the truth, commending our 
greatly weakened, and much disorder || selves to every man’s conscience in 
had been the consequence. They || the sight of God.’ = The faithful 
were split into parties, arrayed under || minister will not handle the word of 
different leaders, each ambitious of || God deceitfully. 

distinguishing himself, and practising | In discoursing from this text, on 
various arts to increase his own in- || this occasion, | propose to show, 


fluence and diminish that of others, || I. When the word of Ged is han-§ 
while the discipline of the church was || dled deceitfully; And, 

neglected, and gross immoralities pre- || Ul. Why the faithful minister will 
vailed. | not handle the word of God deceit- 


Under these circumstances Paul |) fully. 

wrote his epistles to them, in which 1. Iam to show when the word 
he labors to bring them back again to | of God is handled deceitfully. 

the simplicity of the gospel, and to es- || 1. The word of God is handled 
tablish them in the belief, and love, || deceittully, when the genuineness, the 
and practice, of the truth as it is in || authority or the inspiration of any 
Jesus. He reminds them of the cir- || part of itisdenied. That we have in 
cumstances under which he first || our common bible, a faithful transla- 
preached to them, and recalls their a-| tion, from the inspired originals, of 
tention both to the matter and mane | the uncorrupted word of God, is con- 
ner of his preaching. To convince |) firmed by the best evidence which the 
them of the sincerity of his regard for || nature of the case admits. The av- 
them, and of the purity of his ait thority of the old testament, and of 
which the false teachers had called in every part of it, was fully recognized 
question, he appeals to their own re- | by our Lord, and by his inspired apos- 


collection of his deportment. He re- 'tles. That the whole bible is the word 


minds them that he had not practised || of God, being inspired, that is, dic- 
the arts of oratory, that he had not la- 
bored to make himself appear great, 


| tated, by the Holy Ghost, appears 
from its own declaration: “All serp- 
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ure is given by inspiration of God— 4 
for the prophecy came not in old time | 
by the will of man, but holy men 
Gud spake as they were moved by the 


Holy Ghost.” —'The instructions they 
communicated were such as they were | 
noved to communicate, by the sugges- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. This makes 
itthe word of Gods; and this consti- 
tutes its claim upon our reverence as 
ach. Andthe word of God is then 
handled deceitfully, when attempts are 
made to destroy our confidence in it, 
by unauthorised proposals to alter the 
translation, to reject particular parts 
fom the sacred text, to consider a 
part only as dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, and a part as the mere produc- 
ion of the human faculties, or to con- 
‘ider a part of it as done away and no 
onger of any authority. | 
The word of God is handled || 
eceitfully, when the usefulness of any 
yart of it is denied. Its own declara- } 
ion is, “All scripture is given by in-| 
piration of God, and is profitable for 





loctrine, for reproof, for correction, for | 
nstruction in righteousness; that ‘the | 
wan-of God may be perfect,thoroughly 

urnished unto all good works.” Here 

sa plain and positive declaration, | 
hat, “all scripture is profitable;” and 
tis the declaration of the word of God. 

When, therefore, any part of it is rep- 
sented as unpr ofitable—not adapted 
0 edify christians—not adapted to 
nvince and convert sinners—when 
iny part of it is represented as of in- 
iitious tendency—adapted to hinder 
he edification of christians, and pre- 
rent their growth in grace—adapted 
‘0 harden sinners, and prevent their 
‘conviction and conversion—adapted 
‘0 hinder the progress of revivals, and 
wuench the Spirit of God—of such a 
hature, and of such a tendency, that re- 
tivals never can take place under 
he exhibition of it; and therefore 
idapted to do immense injury to the 
‘ouls of men—when any part of the 
vord of God is represented in this 
light, it is plain that the word of God 
i handled deceitfully. 
hat any part of the word of God is 
profitable, 


It is not sl 
| 
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3. The word of God is handled 
deceitfully, when any part of it is 
wrested from its plain obvious mean- 
ing, in order to agree with our pre-con- 
ceived opinions and contorm to our pre- 
adopted systems. [am no enemy to sys- 
tems of divinity. Religion can no more 
be understood without system,than the 
natural sciences can be understeod 
without system. Without a system, 
the utmost knowledge that can be gain- 
ed of it, will be but a confused mass of 
ideas, thrown together without order. 
Divinity must be studied as a system, 
and taught as a system, in order to be 
studied or taught ‘intelligibly and pro- 
fitably. But all the parts of that 
system should be learned from the 
word of God. And the word of God 
| is then handled honestly, when we sit 
down to the study of it with a teacha- 
ble disposition, prepared to receive 
whatever it contains, whether it agrees 
with our pre-conceived opinions or 
not. But when we form our system 
first, and resort to the bible merely to 
find something to support it; w hen we 
adopt a theory of mere human con- 
trivance, and make tliat theory give 
laws to revelation; when we reject 
the plain obvious meaning of a pas- 
sage of scripture, because it does not 
agree with our theory, and force some 
other meaning upon it, because our sys- 
tem requires it; when, instead of ma- 
king our opinions conform to the 
scriptures, we make the scriptures con- 
form to our opinions, then, indeed 
we wrest the scriptures, and handle the 
word of God deceitfully, in a mest 
alarming sense. 

4. The word of God is handled de- 
ceitfully, when any part of it is soften- 
ed down. The language of scripture 
is plain and decided. The Holy 
Spirit calls things by their right names. 
He uses no softening and diluting ex- 
pressions. When he speaks of sin- 
ners, and means to convey the idea 
that they are haters of God, he calls 
them “haters of God.” When he 
speaks of the native temper of the 
human heart, and means to represent 
it as enmity against God, he says, “the 
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carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
When he speaks of the religious per- 
formances of the wie ked, and means 


to represent them as an abomination 


w oa i. 
to the Lord, he says, “the sacrifice of | 


the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord.” When he speaks of God’s 
feelings towards the wicked, and 
means to represent God as hating | 
them, he says, “thou hatest all work- 
ers of iniquity.” While he calls saints | 
the precious, he calls sinners the vile. 
While he calls saints the children of | 
God, he calls sinners the children of | 
the devil. While he calls some ves- 
se.s of mercy, he calls others vessels 
of wrath. And he speaks of the wick- 
ed, as “a generation of vipers, ehildren 
that are corrupters, hateful and ha- 
ting one another.” ‘These expressions 
of he word of God are exceedingly 
grating to the ears of many. ‘They 
have so much delicacy of feeling, and 
such refined sensibility, that they 
cannot bear to hear such language,tho’ 
they can very well bear to be of such 
a character, and to indulge in such a 
conduct, as justifies such language. 
And now, what shallthe ministers of 
the gospel do? Shall they avoid this 
language of scripture? “Shall they || 
speak of the character and conduct of 
sinners in softer terms? If they use 
terms so sofi as to convey to the mind 
of their hearers less than the plain 
word of God conveys; if they inter- 
mingle these scripture expressions 
with softening eee, which 
their edge, or weaken their force, they 
are ce rtainly chargeable with han- |; 
dling the word of God deceitfully. 

5. The word of God is handled 
deceitfully, when any part of it is ex- 
plained away. ‘To explain a passage 
of scripture, is to unfold its meaning, 
and to make itevident. ‘The language 
of some passages is obscure, and needs 
to be explained, that their meaning 
may be perceived. The language of 
other passages is so plain, that. they 
do not need nor admit of any explana- 
tion. It is true, however, that, while 
‘those who are of God hear God’s | 
words, there are others, who hear them 





The plain, simple truths, taught in the 
|| scriptures, are offensive to them, and 
| most offensive when communicated 
in the words which the Holy Ghost 
| teacheth. Such persons always Wish 
| to have the plainest passages of Scrip- 
| ture explained; and their object evi- 
1 dently is, to have them explained 
away. They wish to have them di- 
|| Veste d of their plain obvious meaning, 
i that meaning which the words would 
convey if they were left to speak for 
themselves, and to have some other 
| meaning attached to them, more agree- 
| ‘able to their feelings. Some wish to 
|| have the scripture language on the sub- 
|; ject of regencration so explained, 

that it may signify a mere change of 
external condition, or a mere circum- 
| stantial change in the feelings and con- 
| duct, and not any radical and total 
| change in the temper of the heart. 
} 


peti because they are not of God, 
i} 


; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Some wish to have the language of 
| scripture which ascribes this change 
} to the efficient agency of the Holy 
\ Spirit, so explaine d, as toleave out the 
| idea of divine efficie ncy, and mean 
nothing more than a pe rsuasive influ- 
ence or that which consists in the ex- 
| hibition of motives. Some wish to 
have the language of scripture on the 
subject of repentance, so explained, 
| that the sorrow which arises from the 

fear of punishment or hope of reward, 
|| may be considered true repentance. 
Some are offended at the language of 
| Scripture on the subject of self-denial, 
| and wish to have it so explained, 

that the duty enjoined may be nothing 
more than giving up a present selfish 


| 








| 


eo 








| good tosecure a future and greater 
| selfish good, by which self is made the 
| great object sull, and is not denied at 
all. And some are offended at the 
| language of scripture, which teaches 
that God hardened the heart of Pha- 
| raoh, that he made the heart of Sihon 
|| obstinate, that he moved David to 
number [srael, that he turned the 
heart of the Egyptians to hate his 
people, that he made the prophet and 
others to err from his ways, and that 


because he will regard the injunctions 
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he blinded the eyes of the Jews, and || curely, more powerfully, and more 


hardened their hearts, that they 
should not see with “xeir eyes, nor 
understand with their hearts, 4nd be 
converted, and healed. 


of scripture; and are entirely opposed 
to having such language left to speak 
for itself. They wish to have it ex. | 
plained; and their object is to have it 
explained away, so that it shall be di- 
vested of all appearance of teaching 
that God has any design, or any agen- 
cy, in the wicked conduct of men. 
But it is evident, that when the decla- 


to divest them of the meaning which 
the words naturally convey, when ta- 
ken in their proper connection, and 
leave that meaning out of sight alto- 
gether, the language of scripture is ex- 
plained away, and the word of God is 
handled deceitfully. 

6. The word of God is handled de- 
ceitfully, when a part is preached for | 
the whole. The system of religion | 
taught in the scriptures is but one. 
All the parts go to make up one beauti- 
fulvand harmonious whole. Every 
part that is concealed, is not only a} 
loss in itself, but its loss is an injury to| 
the rest. A piece of machinery, of 
the most exquisite and beautiful site| 
manship, which, when viewed as a | 

j 
| 





whole, commands the admiration of 
every beholder, may appear but via 


unsightly mass of ruins, when taken 


the ground, and half covered with rub- 
bish. Every minister of the gospel 
acknowledges it as his duty to declare 
all the counsel of God; and the peo- 
ple expeetit of him. If, therefore, he 
declares only a part, and neglects to 
declare a part, the natural conse- 
quence is, that the part he does declare, 
is, in the minds of his hearers, put for 
the whole. He may not say it is the | 
whole; he may not say that the parts 
he passes over in silence do not be- 
long to the system. If he asia 
them, the conclusion will be that they | 
do not belong to it. And his silence 
respecting them will operate more se- | 


Many are || 
offended at this, and similar language || 


; . : ‘ j 
rations of scripture are so explained, as 


successfully, in bringing his people to 
disbelieve thein, than open opposition 
would do. 

7. The word of God is handled 
deceitfully, when its doctrines and du- 
ties are not taught in their due pro- 
portion, and in their proper connection. 
The space which each doctrine and 
each duty ought to occupy in our pub- 
lic instructions, may be learned from 
the space which it occupies in the 
scriptures. Each doctrine is part of 
a system, and when exhibited clear], , 
in all its bearings, will suggest to the 
mind of the attentive bearer all the 
doctrines connected with it. Every 
duty is connected with some doctrine, 
on which it depends, of which it is a 
practical consequence, or by which it 
is enforced. If the doctrines of the 
gospel are taught without its duties, 
or the duties of the gospei are incul- 
cated, withuut its doctrines, the word 
of God is handled deceittully. If any 
doctrine is taught in such a manner 
as to have no practical results, it is 
not taught as it isin the scriptures; 
or if any duty is inculcated in such a 
manner as not to be enforced by the 
doctrines of the gospel, it is not incul- 
cated as itis in the seriptures. ‘That 
preacher who would free himself from 
the imputation of handling the word of 
God deceitfully, must teach all the 
doctrines of the gespel in their proper 
connection, and press them home upon 
the consciences of his hearers, so that 
they can feel their practical influence; 
and he must enforce the duties of the 
gospel by all those powerful motives 
which are furnished by its doctrines; 
thus, like the apostle, by manifestation 
of the truth, commending himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

8. The word of God is handled de- 
ceitfully, when its doctrines and duties 
are preached insuch a manner that 
they cannot be understood. No truth 
can be believed, nor any duty perform- 
ed, any further than it is understood. 
The great end of preaching is to in_ 
struct; but no instruction is communi, 
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cated by a discourse that is not under- 
stood. 
that is above ithe comprehension of | 
his hearers, he might as well preach in 
an unknown tongue. [f he adopts } 
such a method in his discourses as to 
perplex and confound them, instead || 
of one adapted to make a clear and | 
forcible impression, they fail of being | 
instructed. If he adopts a loose and | 
declamatory manner, he may say 


purpose. If he uses vague terms, 
whi ch are capable of being understood | 


in different ways; if he av voids stating | 


is propositions ina clear and de- |, 
finite manners if he dwells very much 
on general subjects, and avoids de- 
scending te particulars; if he attempts 
to prove doctrines without having first | 
explained what he means by them, | 
and guarded his hearers against mis- 
apprehension; if he preaches about 
experimental religion, without showing || 
what it is, or distinguishing it from its 
various counterfeits; and preaches 
about saints, and abou sinners, with- 
out describing their characters, or 
separating the precious from the vile, 
so that every man may see what he is; 
if he does these things because he 
knows not hew to do better, he will |) 
be chargeable with handling the word 
of God very unskilfully: But if he 
does it from design, as there is reason 
to believe many do; if he does it from 
design, for the purpose of pleasing all 
sorts of hearers, he will certainly be 


chargeable with handling the word of 


God deceitfully, by an intentional con- 
cealment of the truth. 

9. The word of God is handled 
deceitfully, when such things are 
preached as are inconsistent with any 
partofit. ‘The bible is consistent with 


itself; and he that hi indles the word of |! 


God honestly, and always represents 
it as teaching whatit really does teach, 
will be consistent with himself. He | 
will not preach one thing at one time, 
and the contrary at another. He will | 


not so represent one part of the word 
of God, as to destroy another part. 
He will not so represent the doctrine 


| of the sinner. 


-many very good things to very little sent the doings of the unregenerate, 
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lof the free agency of man, as to de 


[f the preacher uses language } stroy his dependence upon God; nor 


so represent [ts dependence upon God, 


| | as to destroy his free agency and ate 


-countability. He will not so represent 


| | the character of the sinner, as to make 


‘it essentially the same as the character 


of the christian: nor so represent. the 


character of the christian, as to make 
lj it essentially the same as the character 
He will not so repre. 


} as to destroy the doctrine of. total 
moral depravity; nor so represent the 
‘doctrine of total depravity, as to de- 
), stroy the obligation of the sinner to 
|, become holy without delay. He will 
|| not represent the sinner as under such 
| a kind of inability, as to destroy his 
} obligation to “make him a new heart,” 
| and to perform all holy duties; nor as 
| having such a kind of ability to do 
| these things, asto make him indepen- 
dent of God in doing them. He will 
not so represent the mercy of God, as 
to destroy the necessity of Christ’s 
‘atoning blood; nor so represent the 
nature of Christ’s satisfaction, as is 
| inconsistent with a true and ‘proper 
| forgiveness of sins. He will not so 
|Tepresent the d@egine of justification 
| by faith, as to @troy the necessity of 
real good works, such as are accord- 
ing to the moral law; nor will he so 
represent the efficacy of good works, 
| as to destroy the doctrine of justifica- 
| tion by faith alone. He will not so 
represent the doctrine of the saint's 
| perseverance, as to destroy the neces- 
| sity of watchfuiness and prayer, aris- 
‘ing from the real dangers to which the 
christian is exposed; nor will he so 
| represent the dangers to which the 
| christian is exposed, as to destroy the 
| promise of God to keep him by his 
mighty power. 
| Having pointed out some of the in- 
stances in which the word of God 1s 
| handled deceitfully, I proceed, 
| If. To show why the faithful min- 
| ister will not handle the word of God 
a, 
| The faithful minister will no! 


] adhe the word of God deceitfully, 
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because he will regard the injunctions 
of scripture. on this subject. <A few 
of them only can be noted. It-is said 
by the apostle Peter, “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God.” To Timothy, it was said, 
“Preach the word, be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all long suffering and doctrine. 
Take heed unto thyself, and unto the 
doctrine; continue in them: for in do- 
ing this theu shalt both save thyself, 
and them that hear thee.” To the 
prophet Jonah, it was said, “Arise, 
go unto Ninevah, that great city, and 
preach unto it the preaching that I 
bidthee.” To the prophet Jeremiah, 
it was said, “Say not, I am a child; 
for thou shalt go to all that I shall 
send thee, and whatsoever I command 
thee thou shalt speak. Thus saith the 
Lord, stand in the court of the Lord’s 
house, and speak unto all the cities of 
Judah, which come to worship in the 
Lord’s house, all the words that I 
command theeto speak unto them; 
diminish not a word.—The prophet 
that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; 
and-he that hath my word, let him 
speak my word faithfully: what is the 
chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.” 
To the prophet Ezekiel, it was said, 
“Son of man, all my words that I shall 
speak unto thee, receive in thine heart, 
and hear with thine ears; and go, get 
thee to them of the captivity, unto the 
children of thy people, and speak un- 
to them, and tell them, thus saith the 
Lord God; whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear.—And 
thou, son of man, be not afraid of 
them, neither be afraid of their words, 
though briers and thorns be with thee, 
and thou dost dwell among scorpions: 
be not afraid of their words; nor 
be dismayed at their looks, though 
they be a rebellious house. And thou 


‘shalt speak my words unto them, 


whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear: for they are a rebel- 
lious house. But thou, son of man; 
hear what I say unto thee: be not thou 
ebellious, like that rebellious house.” 
The faithful minister of the gospel will 
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hear these injunctions: and obey them. 

2. The faithful minister will not 
handle the word of God deceitfully, 
because he will study the example of 
Christ, and of the prophets and apos- 
tles. When the world holds out its 


| allurements, to seduce him from the 


path of duty, and offers him ease and 
affluence; and honors, as the price of 
betraying his trust; he will remember 
that his Lord and Master was not to 
be moved by the offer of all the king- 
doms of the world. When, on the 
other hand, poverty, and contempt, 
and reproach, and persecution, are 
set in array before him, to terrify him, 
he will remember that prophets and 
apostles have suffered all these, rather 
than sacrifice truth and duty. When 
his name is cast out as evil, he’ will 
remember that his Lord and Master 
was called Beelzebub, and that his 
apostles were accounted as the off- 
scouring of all things. And while 
open enemies and false friends unite 
their influence, to draw him aside by 
their flatteries, or to break down his 
spirits by-their opposition, he will be 
strengthened and animated by the re- 
collection that it was faithfulness to 
the truth only which enabled the apos- 
tle to say, “I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: Henceforth there 
is laid up for me acrown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day.” 

3. The faithful minister will not 
handle the word of God deceitfully, 
because he will remember his high 
character, as an ambassador of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The ambassador 
represents the person of his sovereign, 
so that whatever he does by his direc- 
tion is considered as done by his sove- 
reign; and the sovereign considers 
whatever is done to his ambassador as 
done to himself. The Lord Jesus has 
been pleased to say, “He that receiv- 
eth you, receiveth me; and he that re- 
ceiveth me, receiveth Him that sent 
me.—He that heareth you, heareth 


142 


QU 


me; and he that despiseth you despis- || thy word is truth.” 
{ 
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And he will fee} 


eth me; and he that despiseth me, | the importance of it also, as the means 


despiseth Him that sent me.” And 


| of the conversion of sinners, when he 


. . | . . : . 
how lightly soever some may think of considers the declarations of scripture, 


what they do to the ministers of Christ, 
he assures us that he will not forget it 
in the great day, but will then say, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” Now, the 
faithful minister of Christ regards the 
honor of his Lord and Master more 
than he does his own soul. And he 
feels‘that the honor of his Lord _re- 
quires that he faithfully deliver his 
message, in every partofit. He dares 
not keep. back any thing: he dares not 
disguise any thing:.he dares not soften 
down any thing: he dares not do any 
thiag whatever to make his message 
appear diferent from what it really is. 
And he knows, that while faithfully 
performing his duty, he has his Lord 
and Master to support him, with all 
the weight of his authority, and with 
all the strength of his omnipotence. 
The faithful minister will remember 
also, that he is not accountable for his 
success, but only for his fidelity. 
he has the happiness to be successful 
in winning souls to Christ, he remem- 
bers that itis God who gives the in- 
crease. And if he has to perform the 
more trying duty of “stretching out 
his hands all day long to a disobedient 
and gainsaying people,” he will re- 


member that some of the greatest of 


prophets had to perform the same try- 
ing duty before him, and t!.at their 


services were estimated solely accord- | 


ing to their fidelity, and not at all ac- 
cording to the manner in which their 
messave was treated by their hearers. 


4. The faithtul minister will: not | 


handle the word of God deceitfully, be- 


cause he will remember that the truth is | 


the appointed means of salvation, and 
error of destruction. He will feel the 
importance of a clear, aad faithful, and 
full exhibition of the truth,to the disci- 
ples of Christ, that they may be advanc- 
ed in the christian life, according to the 
prayer of the Lord Jesus for them, 
“Sanctify them through thy truth; 


If 


that men are “begotten by the word 
| of truth” —that they “purify their souls 
in obeying the truth’—and are fitted 
for heaven, “through sanctification of 
| the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
| And he will be afraid to leave any of 
| his hearers uninstructed in the truth, 
‘lest it thould happen through his neg- 
lect, that that awful declaration of 
scripture should be fulfilled in them, 
“And for this cause God shall send 
| them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie, that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, 


|| but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
| 











A few Reflections wiil close the sub- 
|| ject. 

|| 1. How important it is that a people 
|| should know when a minister is taith- 
| ful or unfaithful, when he handles the 
| word of God deceitfully, and when he 
‘handles it honestly. Ifa people de 
| not inform themselves, so as to be 
|| qualified to judge, they may be great- 
ly deceived, and the most dangerous 
|| consequences may ensue. They may, 
not only give their countenance and 
support to an unfaithful minister, but 
|| may suffer themselves to be led away 
| from tle truth, to the destruction oi 
| their souls. If the truth is the appoint- 
| ed means of salvation, and error of de- 
struction, a people need to inform them- 
selves, so as to guard against the in- 
troduction of error, and make provis- 
ion for the establishment and support 
ofthe truth. Every people provide 
their own means of instruction; and 
if they know not the difference, they 
are liable to fall a prey to deceivers, 
and be undone forever. 

2. It is very easy for a people to 
know whether a minister is faithful or 
unfaithful. And it is as easy for them 
to know it by what he dees not preach, 
as by what he does preach. They 
have only to examine the word of God, 
and compare his preaching with that. 
If he plainly, and fully, declares al! 
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known: or if he keeps back, or softens || the path of duty. And how many are 
down, or explains away, or slides over || there, at this day, who are inclined so 
any part of the word of God, that can || to do? It has come to this, that any 
be known also. Those who read the || people may have a faithful minister, 
bible attentively and carefully, will be || if they will, and any people may have 
able to perceive whether the preach- || an unfaithtul minister, if they will. If 
ing they hear is like it or unlike it. || the minister whom this people are 
they will be able to perceive whether || about to receive, should be disposed 
the seutiments of the preacher lead || to be faithfal, as we hope and trust he 
him to make a full and free use of} will, you may, by giving him your 
such language as the bible does, or || countenance and support, in the dis- 
whether they meet with such language || charge of his duty, greatly strengthen 
in the bible as they never bear in his || his hands and encourage his heart. 
discourses; such language as he ap-|| Butif you are disposed to make him 

pears studiously to avoid, and never | unfaithful, you may hold out induce- 
to introduce. And by this they may || ments to him which will have a pow- 
know whether it is his aim to handle || erful influence: And if you cannot 
the word of God deceitfully, or whether | seduce him to handle the word of God 
he means, like the apostlé, by mani- || deceitfully, you may discourage him 

festation of the truth to commend him- {| by the expressions of your disapproba- 
self to every man’s conscience in the | tion, and by withholding his support, 

| 





sight of God. you may drive him from the midst of 
3. A minister of the gospel is in|} you. On yourselves, then, it depends, 

sreat danger of being unfaithful. He || whether you shall have a faithful 
is exposed to temptations on every | minister, one who will not handle the 
side. He knows that he is dependent || word of God deceitfully, or whether 
on his people for support, and may be || you shall have an unfaithful one, one 
reduced to great straits, if his people || who will lead you and your children 
choose to withhold it. And he knows |! to destruction. If you do the last, 
ilso, that’ many parts of the word of || your blood will be upon your own 
God are exceedingly offensive to the || heads. 
natural heart; and that even many IG 
professors of religion think it impru- 
lent to exhibit them. Perhaps he 
las a family, too, dependent on lim } 
or the necessaries of life. And when | 
leis conscious that by handling the || month; and the particular day of the 
word of God faithfully, he puts all | month was specified: viz. the Tenth. 

} 

| 








For the Utica Christian Repository. 
REPLY TO JUBA. 
The Jews were commanded to keep 
|a day of atonement in the seventh 





lis earthly prospects at hazard; when |) Lev. «xiii, 27. 
he contemplates the sufferings of a|| Look now at the line A C, divided 
eeble and sickly wife, and the cries || by transverse lines, to correspond with 
of famishing children; and when, on || the supposition, that the Jews were to 
he other hand, he considers, that by || divide their time from midnight. to 
Vielding a little, he may preserve his || midnight. 
vopularity, and secure a comfortable But they were to hegin their Sabbath 
‘upport, how can he resist the tempta- || in the ninth day of the month at eve- 
lion? |ning, and continue it unto evening: 
4. How great is the sin of a people || verse 32. You perceive, therefore, 
vho try to make their minister unfaith- || that instead of keeping a day of atone- 
ut! Ifhe is placed in such trying || ment on the tenth day, they must have 
tircumstances, and is in so great dan- || kept a part of the ninth, viz. from eve~ 
rer of yielding to temptation, how || ning to midnight; and a part only of 
reat must be the guilt of those who | the tenth, viz. from midnight to eve- 
se their influence to seduce him from ning: that is, if the sun set at si3 
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o’clock, they kept as sacred time enly 
18 hours of the tenth day, whereas 
they were commanded to keep a day, 
24 hours surely, of atonement on that 
day. 
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As, therefore, the above method of 
reckoning days, is evidently inconsist- 
ent with the texts to which Juba refers, 
I shall endeavor to prove the consist- 
ency of the other method. 

And in order to make a fair begin- 
ning, I would ask what would be un- 
derstood by this expression? —“Paul 
set out for Rome, on Monday, at mid- 
night.” Would it be understood, that 
he set out at the midnight preceding 
the noon of Monday, or would it not 
rather be understood, that he set out 
at the midnight following the noon of 
Monday? 

Again, when the clock strikes twelve 
after sunset on Monday, does it strike 
the first hour of Tuesday, or does it 
not rather strike the last hour of Mon- 
day? If the latter, then on the suppe- 
sition, that the Jews divided their time 
from midnight to midnight, and they 
were to be commanded to keep the 
tenth day, would it not naturally be 
required, that they should begin “to 
afflict their souls” on the ninth day at 
midnight, and that from midnight to 
midnight they should celebrate*their 
Sabbath? The time thus specified 
would include all of the tenth day; and 
keeping this time, would be perfectly 
consistent with the text, “on the tenth 
day there shall be a day of atonement.” 

Now, I only substitute the term eve- 
ning for midnight, and it makes the 
division of time from evening to eve- 
ning appear consistent with the divine 
command. For the line A B repre- 
senting the ninth day, and B C the 
tenth, the ninth day at evening, would 
be at B, and from evening to evening 
would be the line B C that is, the 
tenth day; which not only agrees with 
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the “New England division of holy § tl 
time,” but with the sacred text. 
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I would only add, that according to 
Poo.e, Scort, and other commenta- 
tors, the Jews reckoned their days 
from evening to evening, or from sun- 
set to sunset: that Jann, in his Biblical 
Archaiology, sec. 101, says, “The He- 
brews, in conformity with the Mosaic 
law, reckoned the day from evening to 
evening;” and ScHLEUSNER, in his 
Lexicon, under the word opsios, calls 
it the last hour of the day, according §He 
to the Hebrew reckoning, “cum sol §will 
occidit,”’ when the sun sets. N.E J 
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From the (Boston) Recorder and Telegraph. 
CHRISTIAN WALK AND CONVERSATION, 


If Ministers of the Gospel and mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ would 
take the conduct of Paul more as an 
example, what a wonderful change 
would there be in their characters! 
Our rejoicing, said Paul, is this; the 
testimony of our consciences, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, we have had our conversation 
in the world. 

Christian simplicity implies consis 
tency, uniformity, plainness and open 
ness in our words and actions: unifor 
mity of conduct is highly necessar 
and becoming in the Christian charac 
ter. Some set out with a violent pace 
and an ardent zeal, but after a time 
grow remiss and cold, and frequentl 
turn back to their old practices andy 
conformity to the world. Others aré 
only religious at times, or in particulamy 
places; and, according to the old say 
ing, they leave their religion at the 
church door, or they act a differen] 
character, according to the differen 
companies with which they mingle 
When St. Paul says, he became al 
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+ [things to all ren, we must understand 
him as bearing with their prejudices 
of education, so far as he could with 


The veil of night hath no disguise, 
No screen froin his all-searching eyes; 
One glance from Him, one piercing ray, 











o 

| innocence and truth. Would kindle darkness into day. 

} He became as it were a servant}}/ he apostle’s manner of conducting 
_ Jof all, pursuing a course of self-denial. himself, was not with carnal wisdom, 
C 


But-all this he did with a regard to 
their eternal welfare, and not seeking 
o [his own profit, ‘if by any means he 
y- might save some.? Who are they, 
ys | that imitate Paul in this respect? Sim- 
n- | plicity is opposed to double-minded- 
al J ness, where there isa mixture of truth 
e- Jand falsehood. Christian simplicity 
‘ic Jimplies fidelity towards God and man. 
to | The Christian can trust in God in all 
ris Jcircumstances; in adversity as well as 
lis Fprosperity; in sickness as in health. 
ng §ile can say, “Though he slay me, yet 
sof @will I trust in him.” 

Many professors can talk of their 
faith, while perhaps they are supplied 
with this world’s goods; but let them 
be suddenly deprived of their prop- 
>  ferty, and what then becomes of their 
‘. ffaich? The humble Christian takes 
em-§God at his word, ‘casting all his care 
yuld fupon him,’ and believing that he careth 
sanffor him. Yet at the same time he 
inge feels it to be his duty to use all dili- 
ers!igence, industry and watchfulness, both || 

the§in a temporal and in a spiritual sense. 
t in§llis intention is pure, and he therefore 
not@walks inthe light of God’s countenance, 
and has a union with the Deity. 
The sincerity with which the apos- 


or human policy. Such wisdom he 
knew was from beneath, and was sug- 
gested by him who was a deceiver and 
a liar from the beginning. But true 
wisdom is from above; even from him 
who is Truth itself, with whom there 
is no variablencss, nor shadow of 
turning. The apostle declared “that 
he had renounced the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness 
nor handling the word of God deceit- 
fully; but commending himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
He well knew that simplicity and 
sincerity in our conduct, would carry 
more conviction to the minds of unbe- 
lievers, than all the flights of oratory, 
| or any thing of which human eloquence 
can boast. He did not affect to gain 
applause from the multitude; his sole 
view was to proclaim Christ, and him 
crucified; and this he did faithfully, 
and ina plain, simple and unaffected 
| Manner. We preach, said he, not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus, the Lord. 
Herein he hath left an example to 
preachers of the Gospel in every age, 
which they would do well to imitate. 
| The apostle conducted himself with 
1 | heavenly wisdom,not only in his min- 
le conducted himself, was such as |istry and private walk, but more es- 
would bear the strictest examination || pecially in managing and directing the 
and serutiny, by Him who searcheth | affairs of the Church. Carnal policy 
the heart and trieth the reins. Such 'or worldly wisdom was always inju- 
sincerity as will bear the light in the || rious to the Christian cause; and any 
great day; such as will bear the test, || sect or denomination of Christians, 
ag hen the secrets of every heart shall be || who endeavor to support their system 
Q disclosed. Many persons may have by this, will sooner or later be con- 
fair outward appearance among || founded; for Christ will not counte- 
heir neighbors, but their private | nance yer support such,however they 
@houghts and actions are often an may call him “Lord, Lord,” and pro- 
bomination in the sight of God. || fess a veneration for his name. How- 
"God is light and in him is no dark- || ever necessary dissimulation may be 
ess at all;” it is, therefore, in vain to || for the support of a false religion, it 
Aicmp to conceal any thing from his || has never been of any use to the true 
iew. Nothing can escape the notice || one. 
f that eye which glanceth through The kingdom of Christ is not of 
fomensity. i) this world. It isnot established upon 






























































































































%  Donations—Utlica Missionary Depository and W. Ed. Society. 


The following facts respecting the life and character 
of Gen. Doolittle, are taken from ‘a short sketch 
given at the funeral, by the Rev. Mr. Frost. 


‘‘Gen. Doolittle was among the first 
settlers in this now rich and populous 
country. He emigrated from Middle- 
town in Connecticut, the place of his na- 
tivity, 59 years ago. He has through 
life sustained a fair moral character. He 
was distinguished as a man of profound 
judgment, of great independence of 
mind and unbending integrity, 

He spent almost 6 years of his life in the 
service of his country during that strug- 
gle which gave birth to our indepen- 
cence. He has been elected a member 
of the Legislature of this state, and has 
held the office of supervisor in this 
town for more than 20 years. 

As a husband and father he was re- 
spected and beloved. He has lefta be- 
loved wife,10 children, and 28 grand- 
chiklren, and a numerous circle of rela- 
tions and friends to lament his sudden 
departure. 

He united with the church in this 
place about 12 years since. He was 
soon after elected by a unanimous vote 
of the church to the office of ‘‘ruling 
elder,” and as such has been 4 valuable 
counsellor, and a great blessing to the 
church. 

On Sabbath evening he attended a con- 
ference meeting, returned home with his 
wife and family in perfect health, mani- 
fested much interest in the revival which 
exists among us at this time, and express- 
ed his hope that it would extend. Be- 
fore retiring to rest, he called his family 
together and prayed with unusual fer- 
your with them. Heretired to rest as 
well as usual. At one o’clock he was 
seized with an apoplectic fit. He 
spoke a few words, but soon became 
insensible of his condition; and on the 


succeeding evening, between ten and | 


eleven o’clock, expired—a solemn war- 
ning to all to be prepared for their de- 
parture, for inthis striking death we 
cannot but see the truth of that declara- 
tion, ‘‘We knew not what a day may 
bring forth.” 


<iii= 
Utica Missionary Depository. 
Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
26th Jan. to the Ist March, 1828. 


Geneva, Mr. James Tillman, (formerly of UG- 
ca,) to educate James Wilson Tillman at 
Brainerd, $25 
ee Mon. con. by Rev. C. Bush- 
nell, 
Verona, A fem. friend, by Rev. I. Brainerd, 
Paris, From the fern. asso. tor Eliphalet Steel, 
20; Hannah Jane Scofield, 62 ets, Melissa 
Greenhill, 51cts, by Rev. Mr. Weeks, 21 13 


16 50 
1 00 


Bridgewater, Mon. con. 12; United benev. so, 
8; Dr. John Hackley, 2; by Rev. Mr. Mil- 
ler, ’ 22 0 

Chenango Point, Mon, con. by Rev. B. Niles, 31 00 

Hanover, A dona. by Rev. R. Robinson, 5 00 

Russia, From fem. for. miss. so. 3 75 

Do. a small bundle of socks, thread, &e. by 
Rev. John Waters. 

Western District, Yearly contrib. of a clergy- 
man’s family, 25 00 

Adams, North so. From fem. miss. so. 47 yds, 
white flannel, by Rev. Abel L. Crandall. 

Augusta, From tor. miss. so. by Mr. H. L. 
Hawley, Tr. 17; mon. con. by Rev. I. Lew- 
1s, 13; 30 00 

Camden, A friend of missions, by Rev. H. 
Smith, 

Utica, A coll. by Rev. Mr. Lawton, 7,34; bya 
tem. friend, 5; mon. con, 3; 

Norway, Mon. con. by Mr. Amos Bronson, 

Green, (Chenango Co.) a coll. by Rev. John 

- Hoyt, 

Johnstown, A dona. by Mr. Daniel Leonard, 
5; by Mr. James Hall, 1,50; 

Union So. Mon. con. hy Rev. P. Bogue, 

Sanger field, Mr. Abner Townsley, as an ann, 
dona. to ed. Frutilla Townsley, at May- 
hew, Choc. na. 

Berkshire, Richford village, (Tioga Co.) 
mon. con. 3; Miss Harriet P. Hyde, 1; 
Miss Caroline Tompkins, 1; by Rev. Seth 
Rurt, 5 00 

Guilford, N. Y. From fem. char. so. 8 00 

Trenton, A dona. by Dea. L. Younglove, 5; 
mon. con. Garrett's neighborhood, 1,28; 


15 34 
14 00 


6 50 
40 


30 00 


6 28 


Amount in money, §276 07 
ABIJAH THOMAS, -4gent, 


Donations to the W. Ed. Society---Jan. 1825. 


Utica, a fem. friend, by Mrs. Erastus Clark, 50 
Hanover, Cong. so. under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, contrib. in pursuance of 
recommendation of Presb. 4 
Westmoreland, Presb. Soc. (contrib. do) 16,38; 
Mary Seymour, provisions, 1,50, ee 
Verona, several lad. in provis. and merch. to- “@ 
wards constit, their oy, Rev. Israel Brai- : 
nerd, a Director for life. 14 6 
Sanger field, Messrs, Josiah and Reuben Bacon, 
merch. 25,20; Chauncey Buel, do. 6,00; Dea. 
Ezekiel Johnson, (cash) 2,10, 
Holland Patent, Elisha Wells, provis. 
New Hartford, Lewis Ensworth, 
Clinton, Eli Ellinwood, 
Paris Hill, Geo. Walker, 42; Sophia Goodrich, 
42; Abraham Bartlett, 70; Adam Simmons, 
94; Charles Smith, 25; Mary Kilbourn, 60; 
Samuel Russell, 25; Hannah Mills, 18; Mar- 
tin Porter, 1,70; James Barnes, 48; Martha 
Barnes, 13; Martha Handy, 40; Anna Smith, 
22; Nancy Hopkins, 1,06; Libbeus Crane, 
25; Henry MeNiel, 1,00; Mrs. H. MeNiel, 75; 
Doct. Elnathan Judd, 7,92; Val Pierce, 66; 
Nathl. Tompkins, 57; Stephen Hitchcock, 
54; Ezekiel Pierce, 92; Justis Munson, 2,75; 
Jonathan Head, 1,08; Israel Scofield, 2,40; 
Wm. Simmons 2d, 42; Fobes Head, 60, Dan- 
iel Handy, 38; Charles Simmons, (merch.) 
37; Susan Meigs, 50; Harriet Burchard, 1,00; 
Chester Scofield, 1,00; Philip T. Simmons, 
(cash) 25; Tillingherst Simmons, (services as 
agent,) 1,75, $2 46 
Camillus, 2d chh. by Rev. J. Chadwick, (cash) 2 % 
Morrisville, Rev. Washington Thacher, 1,00; 
Rev. John Lord, 16,50, (merch.) 17 $0 


Madison, Rev. Ezra Woodworth, (provisions) 


10,00; Gilbert ‘Tompkins, 4,00; Stephen F. 
Blackstone, 3,00; Elijah Putnam, 2,00; Dea. 
Benjamin Simmons, 1,00; Thomas Simmons, 
2,00; Asa Morse, 1,50; Geo. T. ‘Taylor, 1,255 
Samuel Brownell, 2,25; Samuel Tompkins, 
50; Phebe Brownell, 1,50; John White, 2,00; 
ase, Speweet, ~ Cornelius Simmons, —_ 

300; Calvin Whitcomb, (serv. as agrent,) 2,00; 
Edward Rogers, 1,00; mn Te 35 50 


Total, #269 is 
JOHN BRADISH, Treasure? 
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